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0.. 12 ee 919 cat ise ° Py . : ‘ : 
Q.— | fin 7 tol in 30, Mr, Platts, the able viewer, has invented and set | :oal—allowing a limited quantity of powder to be taken int ines 
> += : Original Gorynespondence. to work a movable pulley, which being attached close to the cliy | st one time, eDefective Sentiiaiton fs sought to be oteteoied by 
0.. % i See always keeps the ropes quite tight. In connection with the tail-rope+ | making managers personally responsible for any act of negligence, 
6.6 ~| AR IRONWORKS AND COLLIERIES IN YORKSHIRE. pee — other rege po for po ee dong the = — od any pan incompetency in dealing with the dangers pecu- 
* +23} be ‘ ually, ere are a pair of engines 2500 yards from the principal! | liar to coal mines. 

oo oe " iB WHARKCLIFFE “GILKSTONE COLLIERY — OOAL-CUTTING drawing-shaft—one ps the main level and incline 2400 oande free That certificates of competency for mine agents would be a posi- 


MACHINERY, THE TAIL ROPE, &c, 


the largest of our collieries working the finest seam of coal in the 
ijland field is that knownas the Wharncliffe Silkstone, situate about 
emiles from She ffield, in the midst of what was once a pleasant 
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NIES, i picturesque district, The scenery and attractions around it are 

Prige, many respects not excelled by any in the kingdom, there being in 
) Ove Sais, py Mmmont of the works a fine belt of wood, and on the other side the mag. 
6 60 65 “Bi ioent park attached to the mansion of Wortley, the handsome re- 
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ence of Lord Wharneliffe. Wortley, Wharncliffe Chase (about 
slargest in the kingdom), Wharncliffe Crags, and the cave of “ The 
gon of Wantley,” are of historical and legendary note. The 
ge, with the immense blocks of gritstene lying in confused and 
soularly-formed heaps, was at one time the home of the celebrated 
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++ 8% dy Mary Wortley Montague, and her talented but eccentric son. 
_ ne 2! jylor, the Water poet, when a self-invited guest at the Lodge, and 
0.. é : ere he quaffed with more than ordinary relish the “nappy liquor”’ 
0.. 7% af iyenison pie for which it was famed even in those days, most 
+ 24 3 sbably whilst journeying from Wakefield passed over some part of 
0. = , present extensive colliery works, The place has also been ren- 
0.6 8 ed still more famous by Addison in No, 71 of the Spectator, by 
0.. par y scelebrated letter from ‘‘ James to Betty.” Large chimnies, send- 
>" ae dis, Me forth smoke, blocks of cottages, with rows of coke ovens, now, 
0.. % dis, par sever, mark the place which was at one time a quiet and sylvan 
0.. 5% 3y eat, and Where the deer once bounded in unlimited freelom loco- 
| z on i ives dart to and fro in fits and jerks, conveying to London and 
0.. atts her parts of, England the valuable miocrals found underlying the 
0.0.45 47 harncliffe estate, 
Sh 13/4 14g The proprietors of the colliery have long been noted in South 
0.. i : dM orichire for their desire to promote the introduction of machinery 
Ore 44 46 je aj appliances for raising and drawing coal, with a view to econo- 
0.. 7% 8 pafmmie mandal and horse-power, They have been warm patrons of pa- 
a ie ntees of coal-cutting machinery, and moat of the recent inventions 
0.. 9 11 papmmerthat purpose have been tested at Wharncliffe, and with regard 
0 which we shall allude more fully hereafter. 





There are no less than six shafts connected with the colliery, two 


7 
e ti awing the Silkstone coal and one the Parkgate seam, the other 
0.. - ince being upeasts, In the two Silkstone shafts there are double- 
ee a 10 pa, hed cages, No, 1 bringing up four corves at a time, No. 2 two 
0. 12 5 wives, and the Parkgate a single-decked cage, working two corves 
adraw. Wire-ropes are used—that in No, 1 pit being flat, 4} in. 
mdand fin. thick. In No. 2 and the Parkgate seam the ropes 
Owe 7%8 round and 1}in, in diameter, The head gearing is of a substan- 
See N% pee poppet and the pay are of a large size, On the pit bank 
01. Bi here is a Jamp-room, office for the weighmen, and one of Pooley’s 
0.. & ge weighing-machines, . 
O.. 4 sha There are a larger number of engines at work than at any place, 
th be » t believe, in South Y orkshire, or, probably, in the entire coal field, 
0..55 87 here ouly one colliery is being worked. In No, 1 pit there are a 
Qos 14 My r of ee drawing-engines by Davis, of Tipton, with 3 ft. dia- 
2 ear er cylinders, in connection with which there are six cylindrical 
4 3 “e Te iilers, At No, 2 Silkstone drawing-shaft there are a pair of 24-in, 
0.. 3% 9d linder engines by Pigott and Farrar, of Barnsley, with three ordi- 
ae J pagmary boilers, For working the Parkgate coal there is a drawing- 
0.210 12 pummeine, _ > dom anggd Ape or ag ig se ge are also several 
0.. 59% 6014 wines for driving other machinery for wood sawing, corn, and 
0.. par apa er purposes, 
ae: i) PGE The Parkgate coal, some 80 yards or so from the surface, is reached 
0. ga 65 od ones — the Joan, Tankersley ironstone Mine, the Flock- 
D.. 254 264 mthick and thin seams, and is of very good quality, The section 
Da 4446 4514 sas follows ; — 
O.. 1 lene MOU COR] ciccececceces Be eeerreeesseersens 
bk 7 Beam ena eeareccees PUTTTTISEPT TTT TTT Tire al ba 
248 A eee ak Bik 
: : 2% ak Sea pow ise ~ a aby in = district, and is a great fa- 
0.44 45 uritein the London and other southern markets for house and 
her purposes, producing something like 11,000 ft. of gas and 12 cwts. 
ES. tf coke per ton, with very little sulphur. The average thickness of 
118 120 heseam is about 4 ft. 6 in., giving 2 ft. 4 in. of top coal and 1 ft. 
64170 175 lin, of bottom, or gas coal. The depth of No, 1 shaft to the Silk- 
ss fa 4 edgon aie emo to No. 2 ane te poe y- hae yards, iy 
o* 10% 11% consideratle difference in the depth of the upcast and the 
- 9% 1% dvocastshafts, The ventilation is produced iy ticennel the ordinary 
ss ite if yr there being ive sete ef qreten, the arp being ah by 9 ft. 
** o9ig 93 attention is paid to the production of coke, and there are a 
995 as wry large number of ovens constantly kept going. There are seve- 
ee 6% 6% 4 washing-machines, so that the coke is turned outin a good state. 
dithough there are between 100 and 200 ovens at work, yet so large 
i ‘the demand for coke that a number of new ovens are about to be 
0 91 98 meted, In the bottoms of the shafts much has been done to save 
e+ v9 0k tsellesh, and the colliery was the first in the district to carry out 


90 in at , ? - 
"108% 10944 * principle of the tail-rope, and that onan extensive scale, and in 


+o 20% 20% tt particular may be looked upon as a model worth following, as it 
Ke 99 ” aiteeninoneortwo instances. Inthe Parkgate seam there is an18-in. 
oT 108 . ea ehgine worked by steam, with Fowler’s patent clip pulley, 
"1 1% thn ing the corves along a level 700 yards in length, and having 
vo l04G 1064 me branches, A train of 12 corves, each containing 7} cwts, of 
rete along the second branch, and on the third branch a train 
~Corves travels along at the rate of more than four miles an 
oo 14 15 may A return train of 48 corves, worked by a double-acting steel 
be " ny - mt passes along the entire distance of 700 yards in about seven 
3 4D rar Having found the above system so advantageous it was 
1 79 Sl a po ‘ to the lower or Silkstone seams, and is now being carried 
1° s . a dis 16-in, diameter cylinder has been put down, forcing the air 
* 5 OM par ‘Ance of 500 yards, to a place where there are a pair of small 
. % bee Sines worked by compressed air, which work an endless rope along 
.° BB "oh of the roads, To the engines is attached 4 drum worked 
yo i pa ing 290 eet ing, winding the corves from three stations, the first 
: ‘ think Yards on the dip, the second 350 yards on the dip, and the 
d; 8, silvers pe: station 500 yards on the dip, A plunger-pump 4.in, in dia- 
inc. a I t, for raising the water, is also worked by the air-compressor. 
the Stock eNo, 2 Silk : ; ; : 
0 cylinde ukstone pit there is an engine of 40-horse power, with 


ers for drawing the corves along an irregular road nearly 


1 : 
© yards in length, on three gradients, two of them varying from 








the point named ; another 1200 yards in a north-westerly direction : 
and a third 1200 yards to the dip. In addition there are a pair of 
small engines at the top of the principal Silkstone shaft, working 
to the dip 700 yards, and to the level 1000 yards, Put down with great 
care by Mr. Platts, the tail-rope has been in the highest degree suc- 
cessful. Itmay be further stated that there are the usual blacksmiths, 
carpenters, and enginewrights’ shops, worked by steam power, and all 
of them most complete, no expense having been spared to render 
them all that could be desired for effectually carrying out the va- 
rious branches connected with the coliiery economically and expe- 
ditiously, The number of workpeople employed is close upon 800, 
and the quantity of coal that can be raised will be upwards of 1400 
tons per day, and we may say that in no part of the pits where safety- 
lamps are deemed necessary is blasting allowed. 

The firm—which consists of Mr, R. Baxter (Baxter, Rose, and 
Norton), London ; Mr. G. Walker, Sheffield ; Mr, Jeffcock, Cowley 
Manor House, Sheflield ; and Mr. H. Walker (who is also the ma- 
naging partner)—have about 140 houses close to the pit, with exten- 
sive garden allotments, besides a large number at Hoyland Common, 
Mortomley, and High Green. Everything that is calculated to en- 
sure the welfare of the workpeople and their families is carried out 
on the most liberal scale. There are schools for the children (boys 
and girls), a scripture reader, a resident medical man, a clothing club, 
and flower show. There is also an ambulance for the conveyunce of 
any person from the pit who may be injured (one of which ought to 
be at most collieries), whilst the company are very liberal contributors 
to the Sheffield Infirmary, 

Having thus noticed the colliery and its surroundings, we turn to 
what has been done by the firm with regard to coal-cutting machinery. 
The Wharncliffe Colliery was one of the first to put down the neces- 
sary pipes and machinery for conveying air-pressure into the work- 
ings. The pick machine was first tried, and then the cutter and lever- 
arm machine of Messrs. Hurd and Firth. However, no later than 
Friday last a new machine, patented by Messrs. Gillott and Copley, 
was testcd in the presence of a large number of gentlemen connected 
with mining operations, amongst them being Mr. Cooper, one of the 
proprietors of the Roundwood Colliery, and formerly manager for 
Earl Fitzwilliam ; Mr. Smith, agent for Lord Wharncliffe; Mr. Wood, 
(Corbett and Wood), mining engineer, Sheffield; Mr. E. Teasdale, 
and Mr. Lawton, Old Silkstone Collieries ; Mr. Bass, Sheffield ; Mr. 
Maddison, Woolley ; Mr. Howarth, Silkstone Main; Mr. Wilson and 
Mr. Carr, the Oaks; Mr. Beaumont, Monk Bretton; Mr. Williams, 
and several other gentlemen from the Cannock Chase Collieries, 
The coal-cutting machine is of an entirely new character, and con- 
sists of two 7-inch cylinders, driven by bevil gearing, and having a 
horizontal wheel, with cutters fixed in the periphery, The whole is 
mounted on four wheels, and moves along the face of the coal by 
means of a wire-rope. The air-cylinder is 15 inches in diameter, 
giving 50 strokes per minute, the pressure being 20 lbs, to the square 
inch ; and the steam-engine has a 14-inch cylinder, giving 32 strokes 
per minute, The working was under the superintendence of Mr. Platt, 
the courteous underviewer, and the work was done in good style, In 
the first attempt made, some little time since, the machine cut 224 
yards in 62 minutes, including a stoppage of 23 minutes for repairing 


the road. The following was the work done on Friday last :— 
No. 1 bank—twenty-two yards cut In....e-.....5.- 41 minutes, 
No. 2 bank —nine yards 99 eeeccccccsooce ” 
No. 3 bank—twenty-scven yards ,, scc.ceseeeeess 15 90 


ee eee eeeeeee 


Total 56 yards, cut in 136 m!nutes, 

The coal had been undercut to an average depth of 3 feet 1 inch, 
the groove being 3inches. The gentlemen present were much pleased 
with the working of the machine, and it was understood that it would 
be adopted not only at the Wharncliffe, but at other collieries, as its 
success was admitted by all. There is, therefore, every appearance 
that coal-cutting machinery will attract the attention of colliery pro- 
prietors more than it has yet done, and that before long the machine 
will supersede holing by the pick at many collieries in various parts 
of the kingdom, 





THE MINES REGULATION BILL, 


S1r,—The article on this subject in the Journal of March 2 I 
regret to have to differ from entirely, The Bill brought before Par- 
liament this session is generally acknowledged to be an improvement 
on those previously introduced, so that the delay in passing a Mines 
Regulation Bill until now will have resulted in a positive good. This 
is a subject which should not be legislated on too hastily, seeing that 
the workpeople and those concerned in the management of collieries 
have interested motives in stating their case—the safety of mines too 
often being made a secondary consideration. - The general public, 
though more disinterested, know too little of mining matters to be 
able to form correct conclusions on the points at issue. Such men 
as Lyell, Faraday, Gurney, and others have given their best atten- 
tion to the subject of preventing colliery explosions: though they had 
the advantage of possessing great scieutific attainments, yet they had 
failed to produce any practical remedy, or any more potent method 
of dealing with the fire-damp of coal mines than the present one of 
simply sweeping it away with currents of air. 

It must have been evident to a person of ordinary judgment, on 
reading the reports of inquests held after colliery explosions of late 
years, that gross carelessness has very often prevailed, the managers 
must have been, as you state, almost nonentities, as far as compe- 
tency is concerned, and that the present methods of conducting coal 
mines are susceptible of great improvement. Time after time ex- 
plosions of fire-damp have occurred, resulting from firing shots in 
the working places, frequently where lamps were in use, And we 
have heard of men and boys being hurt by exp'osions of gunpowder, 
which was lying about carelessly in the mine for any one to tamper 
with, In other cases we hear of accumulations of gas, and of the 
currents of air being insufficient to dilute the gas ordinarily pro- 
duced in the working of coal. 

It is only a natural consequence, then, in framing a new Bill that 
these evils and irregularities should have been duly considered, and 
are guarded against by prohibiting the use of gunpowder for blasting 


tive good I have not the least doubt, as the endeavour to. obtain cer- 
tificates would be an incentive to exertion, supineness would not be 
admissible in acquiring knowledge of the subjects peculiarly relating 
to mining, whether of a practical or scientific nature. This, I be- 
lieve, would apply to anyone, however humble in rank, whose mind 
was bent on attaining this object. Believing myself that no com- 
plete system of working and conducting coal mines will ever take 
place unless compulsory powers are used for the adoption of acknow- 
ledged improvements on the questions of machine ventilators, safety 
lamps, daily inspection, and timbering of mines, examination of ma- 
chinery, ropes, &c., 80 as to give reasonable recurity to those engaged 
in the working of our mines, 

The question of the hours and employment of boys is a difficult 
one to adjust, taking into account the customs of various districts ; 
but this I believe to be one which will best be arranged by meet- 
ings between employers and the workmen to talk over the subject, 

March 7, f 


THE MINES INSPECTION AMENDMENT BILL—No. VII. 


S1r,—It may not improbably be objected that the estimate in my 
last letter of the cost for insuring against the risk of compensating 
penalties in respect of those injured by explosions is too low; that 
the whole amount raised by a charge of four fifths of a farthing per 
ton would only pay for 200/. to the family of each victim of fatal 
explosions, leaving nothing for those injured but not killed, or for 
the expenses of management; and it may be feared that far heavier 
cost would be incurred, I thiok, however, such fear quite groundless, 
for, in the first place, no compensatory penalty would be inflicted 
except the owner and manager failed to prove that they had taken 
all reasonable means to prevent non-compliance with the precautions 
directed, while it is certain that the change of law, by inducing 
greatly increased carefulness, would greatly diminish the number of 
explosions, Their number has, by increased carefulness, been. re- 
duced from 80 to 56 per annum on the average of 10 yeara, and that, 
too, with an increasing number of mines, and may be further re- 
duced in number by greater carefulness, aud io fatality by withdraw- 
ing the men from danger whenever it cannot be otherwise avoided, 
and especially by diminishing the numbers exposed to risk at the 
same time, by dividing large mines into sections, thereby limiting 
the extent of any explosion and the destruction it can cause, Inthe 
second place, the full amount of the compensatory penalty would 
not be awarded in all, or even in most, cases, for in many it would 
be proved that the explosion has, at least in part, been caused by 
the foolhardy recklessness of the sufferer himself, for which it would 
be unjust to hold the manager solely to blame, I am, therefore, 
very confident that the amount I estimated will be amply sufficient 
to pay for all compensations for death or injury resulting from ex- 
plosions, diminished both in number and in fatality, as they certainly 
would be if it be made much more costly to incur risk of life than 
to guard against it. 

I am, of course, quite aware that it must cause both cost and in- 
convenience to divide large mines into sections, so that an explosion 
in one part may not endanger those working in another, and I shall 
be rather disappointed if Iam not told that it is wholly impractica- 
ble, and even impossible. I have, however, in so many instances 
heard practical men assert that to be impossible that I knew had 
been done, and have even known the same man himself actually do ~ 
one year what he had previously declared to be wholly impracticable, 
that I for one pay little attention to such predictions, With few 
exceptions, where there’s a will there's a way; I trust, therefore, that 
the recommendation of the Select Committee of the Hoase of Com- 
mons in 1867 will be adopted, viz. :— 

That it 1s expedient to provide that it sball not be lawful to employ more 
than 100 persous in any mine unless such mine be divided tuto separate distric:s 
or panels, in such mavocr as that each such separate district or panel shall 
have one or more ludependent intake and return alr-way from the matu return, 
or upcast. That in mines so divided not more than 100 persons shall be em- 
ployed in any separate district or panel; bat that power to dispense with the 
-trict and immediate application of this recommendation should be vested in 
tLe Secretary of State. , ie 

Though the division of mines into districts or panels will limit 
the destructiveness of explosions, while more perfect ventilation and 
closer attention to safety-lamps will render them less frequent, it 
will need such constant watchfulness always to detect the presence 
of fire-damp in time to withdraw the men from danger, that it is of 
the greatest importance that the best means should be employed for 
giving timely warning, It is true that if safety-lamps be carefully 
observed the presence of fire-damp may be known, and the Bill pro- 
vides that no workman shall go to work un'il the air iu the working 
places and the road opening thereto have beeu examined and reported 
safe. This proper, and indeed necessary, precaution is very generally 
adopted, with excellent effect, but its observance ought to be univer- 
aal, as well as those directing that whenever it is found that the air 
of any mine, or of part of it, becomes dangerous every workman 
shall be withdrawn therefrom, and not re-admitted until the air has 
been again examined, and found not to be dangerou-, It is true 
that many believe that explosions are never caused by safety-lamps 
which are in perfect order, even if the air has become explosive, but 
allowing that opinion to be correct, which may well be doubted, it is 
so difficult to secure at all times the perfect condition of many lamps 
that it would not be right to risk even a hundred lives, and sometimes 
far more are risked, upon the chance of every one out of a hundred 
lamps being in perfect condition: the only real security is withdraw- 
ihg the men whenever, either from temporary deficiency of ventila- 
tion or unusual extrication of fire-damp, the air becomes explosive, 
The observance of the precautions will, no doubt, prevent many dis- 
asters, but it would be far more effectual if in addition to observing 
the effect of fire-damp on the lamp its presence were indicated by 
instruments which would give an alarm, without needing to be con- 
stantly watched, and which would make the danger known, not only 
at the spot where it exists but also to the officers of the mine. Mr, 
G. F. Ansell has invented a very ingenious fire-damp indicator, that 
will, he says, show the proportion of fire-damp in the air, both by 
inspection on the spot and also give the alarm at any place by elec- 
tric signal, whenever the proportion reaches auy degree at which 
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the instrument is set, so that warning may be given when the air 
approaches, though it has not reached, the explosive point. It is 
very probable that other means of denoting approaching danger will 
be contrived, and their value can hardly be overestimated : they will 
be as useful in mines as safety-valves are to steam-boilers, and there 
should be power to direct that instruments so useful should be used, 
and their indications, as well as those of the barometer, regularly 
observed and recorded. : 
Another precaution I have long wished should be adopted is pro- 
posed in the Bill—namely, that the roof and sides of every working 
place shall be made secure, and -that a person shall not travel or 
work in any such travelling road or working place which is not so 
made secure. It has long been known that accidents from falls of 
roof or coal, by which nearly two-fifths of those killed by coal mine 
accidents are now destroyed, are far less frequent in the mines of the 
et districts than the average, and it is believed that the great 
ifference is chiefly, though perhaps not entirely, owing to its being 
the custom in the North, but not in England generally, for the mine 
oon to employ men for the special duty of propping and timber- 
we ustead of leaving it to be done by the pitmen themselves, - Mr, 
r ynne, in his evidence before the Committee, says that by inducing 
: ¢ owners of his district to set props at not less than 6 ft. apart, 
nstead of only where apparently necessary, as was before customary, 
fatal accidents from falls of roof have been reduced 40 percent, A 
reduction of 40 per cent. upon 416 lives now annually lost by falls of 
roof and coal would be a saving of 166 lives a year, or three a week, 
and there can by no doubt that this service, upon which safety so 
much depends, will be better done, more skilfully, as well as more 
carefully, by men specially employed to do it than if left to the pit- 
mev, who must be less practised, and who are likely to begrudge the 
time occupied in work for which they receive no direct payment. 
These same men, who would neglect their own and others safety to 
- earn a little more money, will be very careful not to allow it to be 
neglected by others ; and if, as would be just, fair allowance be made 
in the rate of earnings paid, to compensate the owners for the cost 
- of work from which the pitmen are to be relieved, this very useful 
precaution need not add to the cost of getting con), I trust, there- 
fore, this very valuable rrovision of the Bill will be cordially sup- 
ported, PHILO, 


-_-————— 


THE COAL INDUSTRY OF SILESIA, AND THE CHANGES 
OF THE COAL PRICES DUKING THE LAST YEAR, 


Srr,—In order to gain a clear understanding of the importance of 
the changes which took place dui ing last year in the price of Silesian 
coals, it is advisable first to take a review of the price of coals in the 
previous years, After the statistics of the ministerial “ Zeitschrift 
fiir Berg, Hutten und Salinenwesen,” the average price of all the coal 
produced in Upper Silesia in the district of Oppeln, of which Upper 
Silesia iorms the principal part, was as follows :— 


In 100 ree per 3 Sieh. per Eng. ton. | In 1868 ........ 3°84 sh. per Eng. ton. 
BD cevcccee # ‘ ie eee 378 
1863 0.00... 948 oo | CRBB ervenn OPO od 
1864 ...00... 3°56 ” ” | 1869 sesevere 4°56 ” ” 
1865 .esesess 372 ” es 1650 arccccce 4°73 ” ® 


’ 
The average price for 1871 has not yet been officially ascertained, 
but it is known that at the Konigsgrube, the largest of all the Silesian 
con! mines, it has been 6 sh. per tcn; as these coals are, however, on 
agcount of their superior quality a little dearer than most other 
coals, the average price for the whole production will only be about 
5°80 sh. per ton, The price of coals had, therefore, risen in 1871 


nlmost ns much as during the previous ten years from 1860 to 1870; 
Dut, ae considerable as this ndvanee j SEL TE oes net thease y cope 
rent the real advance which took place best venr, for the erent: ont 
became dearer during the latter part, while in the fiest port the old 
prices were Sil paid, nod for this rena e pool course, the aveinue price 
for the vear appears much lower than the price really pail during 
the lust half-year, Besides this, the large con! cousumers and dealers 
make at the beginning ofthe your contracts for their proballe wants 
during the ensuing twelve mouths, or the whole or a part of the pro- 


duction of amine, More vicible is the whole oxtent of the advance 
from the following official quotations of the Kénigsgrube, 

Average price for January, 1871, 544 sh, per English ton; for 
December, 7°68 sh. ; for January, 1872, 8°72sh.; but nearly all who 
were under the necessity of buying coals at the end of last or the 
beginning of this year have paid still higher prices than these. As 
the price of the couls of Kénigsgrube is fixed by the Royal Mining 
Office, which very slowly raised the prices, and as coals were getting 
dearer everywhere, many orders were sent to the administrators of 
the royal mines, but only a portion could be executed, At public 
auctions for large coals even 16 sh, per ton at the works has been 
paid, The coal production of the district of Oppeln has been :— 










In 1861 ......%. 2,600,000 tons Eng. Em 1GBT cscsces + 4,600,900 tons Eng. 
1862 .. 3,050,109 1858 ...eeese 5,300,000 a 
1863 .. 8,450, 09 BA 1869 .. .. 5,500,000 ia 
1864 .. . 8,850,000 » 1870 ....00.+ 5,835,009 i 
1865 .. «+ 4,809,090 a 1871 wesesses 6,200,00) o 
WOVE vecves +e 4,000,000 0 


the average price having varied during this time from 3°6 sh. to 
5°80sh. per ton, From this it appears that during the last ten years 
the average increase of production has been 87 per cent. annually ; 
in the yenrs 1861-1865, 14°5 per cent.; and from 1865 to 1870 only 
5 02 per cent.; while the price has on the average risen 2°67 per 
cent, No material advance took place during the first six years, 
but in the last four years, 1867-1870, there was an advance of 8:14 
percent, From 1870-71 coals have risen 21-4 per ceut., and up to 
January, 1872, about 75 per cent, ‘The cause thereof is that, ip 
consequence of the industrial development, aud the high coal prices 
from 1857 to 1858, all coal mine owners had endeavoured to extend 
their works as much as possible, but before the greater part had 
been brought to the intended purpose pig-iron suddenly fell 50 per 
ceut. in price, The spelter production made likewise a retrograde 
movement, and the result was an increased production and a dimi- 
nished consumption ; the consequence was that a great many fur- 
naces were blown out, and coals fell rapidly in price. Great quan- 
tities were at that time sold under cost price, and all new works were 
discontinued; nobody had the courage to enter into new under- 
takings, but still the production increased. In order to obviate this 
a new market was sought after and found in Berlin and North- 
eastern Germany—after the railways had rendered assistance by re- 
ducing their tariff—where hitherto English coals had enjoyed the 
monopoly. In the year 1862 the cousumption of Upper Silesian 
coal in Berlin was only one quarter of the whole consumption ; 
during the following years the Silesian coal not only gained the upper 
hand in the Berlin market, but penetrated far beyond Berlin. The 
blockade of the Baltic and North Sea ports ‘during the Danish war 
revented the importation of English coals, and opened to the Si- 
esian coals the entry into the towns on the Baltic, Their excellent 
quality for ordinary household purposes, their comparatively great 
urity and small quantity of ashes, have mainly contributed in 
| their place against all English coals, except gas coals and 
some other English coals specially required for technical purposes, 

In 1867 the Austrian industry commenced to make progress ; the 
sale of the Silesian coals grew rapidly in the South, as it was found 
that the Austrian coal mines near Ostrau, in Moravia, did not suffice 
for the demands of the Vienna and Pesth markets. In spite of the 
extension of the territory the coal production increased only about 
5 per. cent, annually; this, at the time of such a rapid development 
of industry would hardly have sufficed for the demand of a con- 
stantly extending territory if the consumption at the place of pro- 
duction had not been as much as possible reduced. The going back 
of the zinc production, and the improvements made in the zinc and 
fron manufaeture, rendered it possible that, although the produc- 
tion was not materially increasing, still a muclelarger quantity be- 
came every year available for exportation. This, however, ceased 
as soon as, after the French war, the industry of Upper Silesia, 
aesisted by the acquisitions of modern technical experience, suddenly 
commenced to extend the works, and thereby rapidly caused a rise 
in the price of coal. 

It would be a natural question to ask why so little was done at 
the coal mines at that time in comparison with former years, when 
the conditions were not so favourable? The only answer thereto is, 
that the works undertaken for the further opening of the coal fields 


cause of local differences and peculiarities, and hence that which 
operates most beneficially in some cases would be highly injurious in 
others, and prove in practice worse than useless. 


ing suggested improvements almost invariably is, will it pay? 
@ proviso, it will readily be admitted, is suggestive as well as perti- 
nent—suggestive that economy is the standard to which all proposed 
changes should be referred, and very properly so, because economy 
is the soul of miniug, more so than of any other enterprise. } 
numerousand complicated ramifications, expensive in all their practi- | duced and sustained (may itjnot be truthfully said) by more 


no pew mines had been opened atall; the consequence was that the 
so suddenly increased demand caused the coal fields to be exhausted 
before the owners became aware of it. 

In the year 1870 preparatory works had again been commenced 
for opening the coal mines, but, even when the seams lie at a mo- 
derate depth, five to six years pass generally in Silesia before a large 
production isobtained, There areeven deep-lying seams which were 
opened more than ten years ago, and up to the prezent day no great 
quantity has been brought to the surface, At the termination of 
the French war the demand in the whole territory provided with 
Silesian coals—cxtending over about 80,000 English square miles — 
cousiderably increased, and as more than 1400 English miles of new 
railways were opening districts which for the greater part had not 
yet been able to take the coals from Silesia, the administrations of 
the mines were often forced to confess to the manufacturers the im- 
possibility of supplying them; but as they required the coal under 
all circumstances they had to pay higher prices than had ever before 
obtained either in Silesia or the West of Germany. The largest 
profits were of course enjoyed by those dealers who had made con- 
tracts at the low prices at the beginning of the year, especially has 
this been done in the counties of Kattowitz and Mislowitz, where it 
has been nothing rare for dealers to sell the coals at double the price 
paid for them. The fiscal mines (the property of the Government) 
kept back as long as possible from raising their prices, and pro- 
ceeded very timidly and cautiously in order not to lose the North 
German market, but all this was in vain. The applications for coals 
became so numerous at the two royal mines, that only a very small 
part thereof could be satisfied. By waiting longer nothing would 
have been obtained but that the dealers’ profits would have been 
enormously increased without having any influence upon the bulk 
af the coal trade. So, for instance, the administration of the Kénigs- 
grube received many complaints from some of their customers, that 
they had to pay to the dealers 14 sh, to 16 sh. per ton for large coals, 
while the dealers were only charged 10sh. per ton. 

Just as little would any other administration have been able during 
August, September, October, and November to keep the prices down 
for the purpose of retaining the usual territory. On one side it is 
contended that this enormous price is principally due to the machina- 
tions of the coal dealers, and the way the auctions are arrauged by 
the coal mine owners and administrations, while the other side affirms 
that none of the fortunes of those interested in the coal trade would 
have sufficed to change the tendency of the coal prices materially 
for any length of time iu a market such as the Silesian coal trade 
commands, extending over such a vast territory. In the beginning 
of December, 187], a retrograde movement appeared to set in, but 
winter surprising Silesia in an unexpectedly early and very cold 
manner, coals came again into greater demand, and prices again 
became firmer. But as January was extremely mild, and as the de- 
mand from the distillers and sugar refiveries, on account of the bad 
crop of potatoes and beetroot, proved to be very little, the stocks 
in all the coal yards, and partly the mines, increased, and the mar- 
ket prices began to fall. The most sensitive market showed itself 
to be Berlin. When. Silesian large coals cost 14 sh. to 16 sh. at the 
mine, the corresponding price at Berlin is 28 sh. to 30 sh. per ton, and 
at this price English and Westphalian coals, as well as Bohemian 
brown coals, are able to compete with the Silesian coala; this com- 
petition does not limit itself to Berlin, but extends itself over a tract 
of land many miles broad and long, where millionsof hundred weights 


out of all probability, at least for the next few years, as the demand 
is increasing so rapidly at present that with the greatest exertions 
the production will not beable to keep equal pace with it, Of course 
the most important fact will be the price of iron, vu. B 

Breslau, March 5. 


VARIABLE EXPANSION GEAR FOR WINDING ENGINES, 


S1r,— Upon several occasions recently I have seen references in 
the Mining Journal to improvements in variable expansion gear for 
winding-engines, especially to those of Mr. Lucien Guinotte, of 
Mariemont, Belgium, and of Mr, Audemar, of the Blanzy mines, 
Saone et-Loire, Not being engaged in connection with collieries, I 
have no means of knowing whether it is usual or unusual to employ 
variable cut-offs at collieries, but I can hardly think that colliery 
engineers are behind the members of the profession connected with 
other branches of industry in the adoption of so useful and economic 
acontrivance. With regard to the two inventions named, I can 
safely say that it would be possible to find in Great Britain, if not 
at collieries, variable cut-off gear quite as efficient as that described, 
and the first cost of which would be much lower. 

It would be of very general interest if some of your correspondents 
connected with colliery engineering would state the description of 
variable expansion gear, if any, used about collieries, and the first 
cost of attaching it. If any objections have been urged against this 
class of machinery, I should be glad to learn what they were, for I 
cannot understand that there are any objections which could not be 
overcome, so as to to render high-pressure engines, and all the mozt 
economic machinery, applicuble to pumping aud winding purposes, 
I believe that Mr, Thomas Craddock proposed the use of high and 
low-pressure combined engiues, and variable expansion gear in 
connection with colliery engines somo years since, and I should like 
to know to what extent his suggestions were adopted, 

March 11, 


LEGITIMATE MINING—A WORD TO INVESTORS, 


§1n,—We hear a great deal, and no doubt many of us say a great 
deal more, about legitimate mining, and are, it is to be presumed, 
very frequent impressed with just and definite ideas of its value to 
all parties concerned, were its principles universally adopted and 
strenuously maintained. There is a strong and sometimes a vivid 
apprehension of the benefits which a rigid’ observance and practical 
application of its principles would confer, especially on the adven- 
turer. Yet, at the same time, it is to be feared that too many who 
entertain these views, and endorse them in theory, are not careful to 
conform to them in practice. If this be not directly and unquali- 
fiedly the case, it is manifest in the schemes they too frequently lend 
their aid and influence to support, and in such a way that the prefix 
“legitimate ” can never be legitimately applied to such enterprises. 
Science is not unfrequently invoked to its aid, and with apparent 
unsophisticated earnestness, as if that mere abstraction, or practically 
relative term, was the panacea for all the ills by which mining is af- 
flicted, or to which it is subject. 

The complicated ramifications of mining, looked at through the 
vista of mere possibilities, would seem to admit of numerous improve- 
ments from external sources; but a more intimate acquaintance with 
its physiology and peculiar mechanism shows how difficult a thing 
radical improvements in mining are to perfect and apply. What is 
possible and feasible is not always proper or desirable, and what is 
proper and desirable is not always practicable or possible. This is 
a phase of mining contingent on a variety of circumstances. There 
are a number of considerations to be referred to and judged of before 
many suggested changescan beadopted. There are conditions under 
which many popular improvements are not generally applicable, be- 








INVENTOR, 


The first idea which naturally suggests itself to the mind respect- 
Such 


of coal are burnt. There remains vow the question, can Upper 
Silesia do without this vast territory?) If the south—i.e., Austria— | 
Fenn fully mepinee these customers, for which Silesia need not fear a 
| serious competition from aay quarter, then it has no cause to lower 
the prices; if it cannot lose it the necessary sacritices must be made 
to return it, 
ln well-informed circles the opinion prevails that the loss of the 
tcrritory named cannot be borne, and that prices will recede, there- 
fore only to such no extent as to prevent the importation of Knglish 
ail Westphalian coals; a retura to the former prices is considered 


and alarmingly so when that indispensable essential to sy 
sent, Economy in its relation to mining, I have already said, re 
standard to which every practical consideration should be ref the 
always bearing in mind that the sum of the difference ig ti,, 
tween two proposed methods is to be appraised at its proper va 
If economy, then, is the soul of mining it vitally affects at 
healthy action the entire organisation, whatever its extent ma 
And that. this is the case cannot be doubted, since the elas 


r : , ticity og 
its springs of action are regulated by pecuniary results, [¢ he 
losses accrue from injudicious investments in any individyg) ea! 


prise the whole body of mining is as. sensibly aifected thereby 
living organism would be by the derangement of any of its ny 
vitally necessary to its own perfect action, A juat, compreheng 
and explicit definition of economy I take to be, in its pplication 
mining, the accomplishment of the greatest amount of effectiyg > 
in the shortest space of time, and with the smallest possible oy 
compatible with the general design, and conducive to the most a 
proved pecuniary results; and this, of course, involves a knowleg 
of when and how to apply its principles—i. ¢., when to be strig . 
and when to be tiberal, for stringency is not always Compatible wix, 


gance; consequently, the knowledge of what constitutes true egono, 
implies the knowledge of when and how to apply those meneuny 
which are alone conducive to itsobject. And this again, itis almog 
needless to say, includes a minute and comprehensive Knowledge of 
the enterprise or business engaged in, and to the success of Which, 
whatever it may be, it is so essential an element, 

At this point we are confronted by a proposition forcibly suggested 
by our own mind—is it possible for true economy to be exerciseq in 
all thé intricacies, perplexities, and abstruse ramuifications of mini, 
by anyone not having a practical and experimental ACG UAintane 
with it in all its branches, and in their every department? nj js 
the necessary qualifications be wanting, who is competent to atijrg, 
besides the practically educated mining engineer, whether or not ih, 
| results arrived at are what they should have been ; as well as whethy 
| the general working of the principles adopted be found conduciy 
| as the best means to accomplish or compass the objects proposed) 

There are various classes of mines, bot’ as to their extent antr. 
munerative qualities, and to exercise economy in respect of eithe 
their fundamental outline should be well comprehended and unde. 
stood, so that at the outset those entrusted with their developmey, 
might be able to determine, at least approximately, and decide up 
the most economical and effectual mode of operations, and the ratig 
of probable profits to the necessary outlay. The conduct of minig; 
in its general features, both of outline and detail, as well as in jy 
object, has much incommon with military tactics, and the art of wa 
it is well known may be unexceptionable in theory, and very faulty 
in practice, according as the movements and design of the forces ap. 
posing are correctly or erroueously apprehended, The science anj 
success Of mining in individual cases are involved essentially in g 
consistent outline, and a just appreciation of the physological fq. 
tures of the section of ground about to be subjected to the experi. 
ment of mining, and in a proper application of means to the end 
proposed, always providing that such means be devised and cup. 
trolled by two leading considerations—expedition and economy, 
The art which distinguishes between the various classes of mines gg 
to their prospects for remuneration and permanency, or vice versa, jy 
very essential to success, and cone by which economy is to a great 
degree transferred from the region of thought and anxiety of thg 
mind of the individual operator to the mechanism of the system jt. 
j self, whose harmonious and reciprocating influences from the per. 

fection and compass of its arrangements conduce to economy aud 
|expedition necessarily. It will be observed that I have been using 
ithe term “economy ” as synonomous with that of “legitimate” iy 
| mining. 1 have done so because eo far I have considered it mor 
| definite and effective in expression, and from its not being quite 
hackneyed a phrase. I shall, however, change from one term tothe 
| other as necessity may seem to require and justify the change, as in 
' different cc nnections the terms may vary, and alternately transcend 
‘each other in point and perspicuity. If economy is essential to the 
success of any individual mine it is essential to all mines, and at 
all times, as if success results from a lax system of mining, or from 
not being sufficicutly intelligible to be appropriately termed a system, 
how much greater would have been the success if a judicious system 
had been adopted and pursued. It is, therefore, evident that to de- 
velope itself in all its beneficial and p'easing proportions the vital 
principles and facts by which its action and the results thereof are 
inevitably affected have to be consulted and observed with rigid 
business tenacity at the most incipient stages of any and every indi 
dual enterprise, as well as at all periods of their after growth and 
development, and thus it relates in a very especial manner to the 
selection of individual mines, and the appreciation with which they 
are regarded on the ground of merit, and the intelligibility and 
solidity of the basis upon which the merits are hypothbecated, as well 
as to the means which may or should be employed to produce tho 
results anticipated. Mining enterprises naturally divide themselves 
into two great classes—the “ remuncrative ” and the “uaremunera- 
tive ;” aud ench‘of these, again, into two sub-classes—the first into 
the “substantial” and “permanently remunerative” order, and the 
second into the “satisfactorily progressive” and the “ dubiously spe 
culative” order of mines. To distinguish between the sub-divisions 
of the first order is of the greatest importance, and a fundamental 
principle of legitimate mining, and one deserving of much more at: 
tention than is ordinarily paid to it. The evils which arise from 
confounding these two classes of mines, or from failing to discrimi 
nate between them, are enormous, and much to be deprecated, be. 
cause amongst other things it inflicts an injury upon the whole ine 
dustry which cannot be redressed, as well a3 upon the individual en- 
terprise, To treat these two classes of mines with a similarily of 
operations would be to inflict an irreparable injury upon one or the 
other, and would be proof presumptive.of official incapacity to suc 
cessfully develope either, — 

It is surprising that there should be such a lack of discrimination 
regarding mines, and it can only be accounted for from the fact that 
those of the sensational class are susceptible of a brilliant display, 
independently of the exercise of either mach skill or much capital, 
and individual purposes are very frequently much better subserved 
than they could possibly be by adopting those measures which are 
conducive alike to the whole system of mining and its communily 
of interests. ” 

The antithesis of the old adage, “Good wine needs no bush,” 8 
that the spurious requires something not their own to recommen 
them. The moral of this is pertinently applicable to mining in the 
present day, when the fancy is exercised more, and esteemed in its 
efforts at constructing gorgeous fabrics without the necessary ope 
rial, than the reason, judgment, and facts are consulted as lights a0 
guides in a most devious and perplexing pursuit, However desirable 
it may be to realise large returns from small investments, it will —_ 
be found a dangerous experiment to transpose the exception whic 
proves the rule and the rule itself. Sensational mines may be mio 
as legitimately as the permanent and more soli class of mining it 
vestments ; but it is equally flagrant, inconsistent, and reprehensible 
to attribute permanency to the former class of mines as it would be 
to credit the latter with the “ flash” or sensational enterprises. Ex 
perience may be esteemed a stern teacher, and so it is; but its ne 
nitions, though unpalatable and very frequently opposed to the des 
signs and interests of individuals, will be found much more conducive 
to pecuniary health and prosperity than the creations of saney, 
nerally pleasing to the inexperienced, but as unsubstantial ~. rl 
are agreeable, and, which, in aiming at the wonderful, unites ¢ “i 
to causes which never operated, and do not exist ; or, in other wor : 
effects which are the result of other causes are attributed to > 
which did not produce them, The question, therefore, how to be 
tinguish between the two is of the utmost importance as effec - 
satisfactory issues, and one of the elements of mining in which rege 
is especially involved. The line of demarcation between pn Ae 
classes of mines is very pronounced and self-asserting to all but abe 
whose faculties are absorbed by other motives and other desigas in 
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had been too much restricted during the preceding years, and that 


cal details, render it delicately sensitive and responsive toitsexercise, questionable consideration, What 


stracted from and impervious to ordinary impressions, absor 


an excess of enthusiasm kindled and supported by an exelent, 


has happened, it may be ashe 









true economy, any more than a generous outlay is proof of eXtrayy, | 
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seal teto the “satisfactorily progressive” and the “dubiously 


lative” order, would in due course receive that attention, both 
critical, which their respective merits and peculiar fea- 


subdivided 
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tures eD , 
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CAN our DEEP CORNISH MINES nz PROFITABLY WORKED! 
“VAN” versus “DOLCOATH.” 
grn,—The prominent and most strongly developed feature of our 


Exchanges is the 
Jection of securiti 


uiring 
ractical 
merits rather tha 


paling May 
their birth. 


attention, and da 


articular stock or share, whilst, on the whole, the resuscitation of 
prices, consequent on the Alabama collapse, quietly and satisfuc- 


torily proceeds. 


What would England be without its mines, especially of coal and 
jron, and, next in importance, those of lead and tin? We are, in- 
deed, all of us blessed.in our noble inheritence of free institutions, 


vast wealth, scien 


cotion and knowledge. — 
and foremost in the sciences; Trevithick, Stephenson, and Locke 
stand out the greatest of ourengineers; while our energy and indus- 


try, coupled with 


freedom, suffice to clothe the world, to cover the seas with ships, and 


the land with the 


pity fully employed and well remunerated: the trade and commerce 
of the country prosperous and expansive, with an absence of any- 
thing like an approach to heavy taxation on all the articles of sus- 
tevance, clothing, and the necessaries, nay Juxuries, of life. 

At the present date the two superlatively best mines, otherwise 


than those of coal 
Doleoath, in Corn 


tin, These properties consist of 15,000 and 4296 shares respectively, 


and the quoted pr 
tells for 825,0002., 


of the Van have been as follows :—During the past six months Sea- 
ham’s shaft has been sunk 25} fms., 
the last half-yearly meeting “I call your attention to the amount 
standing to the credit of the capital account: you will find that it 


amounts to 43032, 
machinery, cottag 


the next three months is 500 tons, and of blende 150 tons, for each 
month of four weeks. 


12,9001.; 1870, 30 
70007, over the w 


shares, The Secretary has furnished a calculation of the lead and 
blende ores sold :— 


Sales of lead ore In 
average of 131. 98. 914 


an average of 131. 7s. per ton. 
26,7081. 108., or an average of 131. 38, 914d. per ton. 


alising 31.3311, or an 


we sold 2600 tons, realising 32,6881. 108., or an average of 12/. 11s. 544d. per ton. 


In the second half, 27 


perton, The total sales have amounted to 12,080 tons, realising 156,971. 5-., or 
an average of 121. 18s. 5d. per ton. 
of blende sold, for 3931., or an average of 31. 5s. Gd. per ton. 
(five months) 200 tons, for 701, or an average of 31. 10s. per ton. 
half of 1870 there were sold 100 tons, for 3501., or an average of 3/. 104. per ton. 


Tu the second half 45 


ln the fir-t half of 1871 there were sold 600 tons, for 19001., or an average of 
In the second half 700 tons, for 26931, or an average of 
8, 168,1144d per ton, 
railway fully carries out the purposes for which it was intended. 


81,38, 4d. per ton, 


recive that the Var 


lends monthly, yielding a revenue of about 85,0 Ol. annually.” 
In the year 1860 the bottom level at Dolcoath was the 266, about 
800 fms, from surface, 


black tin and 433 


68,4007, which gave profits of 16,826/., the dividend in December 
being 107, per share, while the price stood at 535/., or (say) 191,500/, 


for the entirety. 


gtegate dividend is stated to be 6017. 10s. per 355th share, or 215,3372. 


The average price 
per ton, and thea 


and February, 1861, was only 722. per ton, Thedividend December, 
1860, was 10/.; February, 1861, 92.; and April, 82. per share ;,and at 


the latter date the 
to 3407, per 358th 


tin in January, 1861, was 1347, per ton, in February 130/., and iv 
April 1227, The fall between the two latter dates lessened the profits 
on the two months’ produce by 10552. 


Doleoath Mine 


the 266, must have sold about 800,000, worth of tin; and, pray, 


What has been the 


over the columns of the Mining Journal I find the dividend to be 


912. 93, 2d. per 429 
divided , 
years, to Decembe 
or 81. 8s, 6d, 


the present marke 
million sterling of 


et, whilst the deepest level in the mine is at this date 302 fathoms 
under the adit, just 36 fathoms deeper than when I visited the mine 


in the year 1860, 
1 ft, Tiina year, 


to such speed in opening out the lodes of the richest tin mine in the 
hown world? Happily there is little water in the mine, but few prac- 


tical impediments 
On! 


Surface, In 1860 


and that of stamping and burning-houses for coals, enginemen, and 
sin tear of machinery, 3/. 193, more—say, adding carting and 
eyance to smelters, 10/.7s. per ton as the gross charges attending 

® manipulation, dressing, and sale of the produce after its discharge 


Wear and 


tom underground 


less at the present time, as large sums of money have been ex- 


Pendedin extendin 
Mechanism in use, 


® are are led to these remarks from numerous applications for 


information from 


a : ‘ , 

wg toanalise the various viewsof my numerous correspondents. 
» doing well, the’ ship should be left to pursue her 

d, and no greater industry, skill, or mechanical 


thinks that 
course Undistorbe 
power introduced 


its old landmarks should be swept away, and the phi- 
rience, the soundest philosophy of all, be required to 
ular fancies, originated in ignorance, and insidiously 
ausible theories, presented to the minds of the un- 
or purposes of deception—pleasing to betray—gilded bub- 
floated before the mental vision, until, intoxicated by 


If to their pursuit, and follows on with enthusiasm un- 
il, grasping the exhilirating object of its ambition, it is 

been & 
Iting into thin air; and its gorgeous and fascinating 
last to be nothing better than the prismatic reflection 
osed light, resembling the colours of therainbow? Icould 
d to particulars, but it would be regarded as gratuitous, 
d probably in some instances personal, and, therefore, 
injuriously a8 an individual, without adding to the bene- 
of this communication, the object of which is to protect 
from imminent but unnecessary obloquy, and those most 


titled them to, 


an increased power of discernment, and it is manifest to ull 
ly acquainted with our stock and share markets that a grow- 
ing desire prevails to embark into properties possessing inherent 


be the ephemeral premiums which they command at 
Home mines and mineral properties—the back-bone of 
«Qld England "—foreign Government bonds, British railways, and 
sound commercial undertakings vie with each other in attracting 


up to December, 1860. The gains, therefore, over the eleven 


H d. per cent. on the market value of shares in January, 1861 
(5351. per 358th share), and 4/, 8s, per cent, on 85J. per 4296th share, 


to Y requisites needed are engineering skill and efficient machinery 
cut open the ground, stope away the backs, and bring the ores to 


of the changing colours, the mind gives way and 


phantom—an airy nothing, collapsing at the 


in its success from outrageous sacrifices and pun- 
This duly effected, the other class of mines, 


ROBERT KNAPP. 


County, Nevada, Feb, 7. 





discrimination which the public evince in their se- 
es for investment, Capitalists are evidently ac- 


n fancy, speculative undertakings, however fasci- 


y by day there is a run in favour of one or other 


tific attainments, and elevated and extended edu- 
Bacon, Newton, and Faraday place us first 
our command of money, metals, minerals, and 


means of locomotion. Again, we have a commu- 


or iron, are the Van, in Montgomeryshire, and the 
wall. The first isa lead mine, and the latter yields 


ices thereof are 55l. and 851, 
and Dolcoath for 365,0002. 


The Van, therefore, 
The yields and profits 


The Chairman remarked at 


15s. 5d.; out of that is required 30007, for new 


es,” &c. The estimated sales of lead ore during 


This company has paid in dividends—1869, 
,0007,; and 1871, 36,0002.: total, 78,000/., nearly 
hole capital, including the premium on the new 


the first half of 1869, 830 tons, realising 11,1967. 153., or an 
d. perton. Second half, 450 tons, realising 19,3561. 5s., or 
First half of 1870 we sold 2025 tons, realising 
Second half, 2445 tons, re- 


average of 121. 168, 344d. per ton. In the first half of 1871 


30 tons, realising 34,8161. 5s.,or an average of Lzl, Is. 544d. 


In the first half of 1869 there were 120 tons 
In the second half 
Iu the first 


0 tons, for 13421. 104,, or an average of 21, 19s, 8d. per ton. 


The lead and blende markets continue firm. The Van 
You wil! thus 
1 is capable of returning 500 tons of lead and 150 tons of 


The produce for that year was 961 tons of 
tons of copper ore; the gross sum realised was 


In your valuable Journal of Jan. 5, 1861, the ag- 
of Doleoath black tin for the year 1860 was 807. 4s. 


verage price received for the produce of January 


market value had receded from 535/. in January, 
share; but the pricesoon rallied to 5007. Refined 


since the year 1860, when the deepest level was 
gains over the eleven to twelve years? Looking 
6th share, or 392,905/., of which sum 215,337], was 
r, 1871, were 177,568/,, equal to 16,1427. annually, 


tvalue. To make these dividends four-fifths of a 
black tin had to be produced and brought to mar- 


This is sinking with a vengeance—that is, 3 fms. 
What would our contractors and engineers say 


to overcome, and no end to the stores of ore, -The. 


the cost of dressing black tin was 5/. 14s, per ton, 


tosurface. If this was the expense in 1860 it ought 


g and perfecting the dressing appliances and varied 


almost every quarter of England, and it is rather 


into the concern, Another thinks that the divi- 


dends should be “trigged at their present amount. The progressof 
operations he thinks at Dolcoath can be handled just as easily and 
effectually as one of the Cornish steam-engines can be stopped 
through the introduction of a wire no bigger than a stocking needle, 
which, in Cornish phraseology, “triggs” the machine. Pray let me 
ask my various correspondents if they ever knew of a banker clos- 
ing his doors at twoo’clock whilst others kept open till four, because 
he was satisfied with his gains; or that a jeweller put up his shutters 
at two, instead of remaining open till eight o'clock, because he 
“ trigged ” his gains at 40,000/., whilst his trade admitted of his mak- 
ing 80,0002.a year? To end all qvestions at once regarding Dol- 
coath Mine, I may just observe, in conclusion, that the Mont Cenis 
Tunnel, the Suez Canal, the North London Railway, and thousands 
of valuable engineering and mechanical constructions, would never 
have been perfected and rendered valuable properties had the con- 
tractors and engineers been content with sinking shafts and opening 
out a section of a lode 36 fms, in depth, in a period of 11 years. If 
50 fms, in depth be attained, and the lodes opened out in five distinct 
levels, the ground stoped away, and the produce brought to market 
during the coming seven or eight years, then, in my opinion, the 
gains will exceed the present market value of the property twofold, 
for the veins exhibit no approach to even defined exhaustion as 
depth isattained. Hence industry and skill are essentially required. 
T have no desire to question the management or the value of the Dol- 
coath “executive” and “mine,” but as Iam daily consulted asa 
mining engineer, I endeavour to acquire correct iutelligence and 
views as I proceed along. I have for years advocated the Dolcoath 
Mine, and many a shareholder has embarked through my advice and 
writings; still, I shall pause in further advocating investment therein 
if it become an acknowledged fact that evgineering skill and prac- 
tical mining can only sink 3 fms, 1 ft. 7} in. a-year! Gold can be 
purchased at too dear a price, and as I do not think that the value 
of tin will rule higher during the ensuing 11 years than during the 
past 11 years, I prefer keeping my “ tin’ in my own pocket to em- 
barking in Dolcoath Mine to raise the “ tin” at 85/. per 4296 share, 
unless more speed can be introduced in sinking! Itis fudge to en- 
tertain the notion that engiuveering skill and machinery cannot dis- 
charge anincreased quantity of produce—from this, the South Cara- 
don, the Crofties, Roskears, and many another mine which chiefiy 
benefit Cornwall alone. The facts are embodied in one question— 
Are the mines worked within the jurisdiction of the Stannary Courts 
of Cornwall and Devon to be regarded as the special properties and 
privileges of the two counties, or otherwise developed for the benefit 


and sole advantage of the shareholders? R, TREDINNICK, 
Consulting Mining Exgineer. 


3, Crown-court, Threadneedle-street, City, March 12, 





MINERALOGY OF UTAH. 


S1n,—I have read with very great interest your valuable extract of 
Prof. Silliman’s paper, “ The Geology of Utah,” in the Supplement to 
the Journal of March 9, for at the time of its appearance I was occu- 
pied with an investigation of the same minerals. I could corrobo- 
rate, ifit were necessary, nearly all the statements of the learned Ame- 
rican professor, and every observer will agree with him that the de- 
sulphurising process which these ores have undergone in Nature is 
one of the most remarkable features ever presented tothe mineralo- 
gist. The first thing that strikes the chemist in the analysis of these 
Utah ores is the comparative absence of sulphur, and the existence 
of large masses of a more or less compact amorphous yellow sub- 
stance, which Prof. Silliman seems to look upon as principally com- 
posed of antimonial ochre impregnating cerusite (carbonate of lead). 
I have particularly “examined this curious ochreous substance, and 
find a mere trace of antimony in it; it is chiefly formed of oxide of 
lead, containing sulphate of lead with a little carbonate of lead and 
carbonate of copper, and yielding a small amount of selenium and 
very small quantities of arsenic, antimony, and phosphoric acid.* I 
have found no molybdic acid nor tellurium in this kind of ore, the 
black central portions of which are, as Professor Silliman states, com- 
posed of cerusite blackened by argentite, but not argentite only, for 
the black substance yields lead, silver, and copper, so that it is evi- 
dently a mixture or compound of the sulphides of lead, silver, and 
copper; probably, if a single mineral species, a kind of stromeyerite. 
In other specimens from the same locality I have found most of the 
mineral species spoken of by Professor Silliman, and, besides these, 
a notable amount of telluride and seleniuret of lead, highly charged 
with copper and silver, in which ore, likewise, a very small amount 
of sulphur is present (but a considerable quantity of cerusite). Those 
specimens containing selenium and tellurium in notable quantity are 
much richer in silver than the others. Whatever may be the in- 
dustrial prospects of the Utah district, there is no doubt that an 
abundant harvest is here opened for the mineralogist, and the thanks 
of the latter are due to Prof. Silliman and Dr, C, Jackson for havy- 
ing acted as pioneers in these interesting mineralogical regions, The 
other species which I have hitherto observed in these ores are sili- 
cate of zinc (calamine), carbonate of baryta, carbonate of lime, man- 
ganese oxide, also the red silicate of manganese, a liltle sulphide of 
bismuth, also a little native silver and gold, galena in specks here 
and there, malachite, jamesonite, and, doubtless, there are still others 
not yet well determined. The gangue is quartz, and the ores which 
I have examined yield abundance of lead and copper as well as silver. 

T. L. PHIPsON, Ph.D., F.C.S. 
Formeriy of the University of Brussels. 

Laboratory of Analytical Chemistry, Putney, London, S.W. 

P.S.—In another letter I shall have a word to say on the origin of 
Cornish gossan, in reference to an interesting paper on the subject 
which appeared lately in the Mining Journal; the Utah ores referred 
to above furnish us with an example of the action of the atmosphere 
upon sulphides, we shall see in the case of gossans this same action 
upon carbonates, and on quite as grand a scale, 

* Ishould, perhaps, state here that my specimens were not from the Emma. 





SCIENTIFIC MINING IN ENGLAND, 


Srr,—What a boon is a public business paper! Among its many 
advantages is that, it may be a minor one, of its being a source for 
an expression of appropriate feeling as regards the good or ill ma- 
‘nagement of public companies, 

In the Supplement to last week’s Journal appenred a letter from 
the secretary of the Virtuous Lady Mine, which, I suppose, was Intended to be 
of public iuterest. I could vot help feeling that, as the affairs of this mine stand, 
how Interesting an unvarnished tale from the secretary must be if adapted to 
the private interests of the shareholders; supposing we had been remiuded that 
the quarterly meeting was at hand—that the mine bad improved—that tnstead 
of debt there was a good balance at the bank—this might have tended to give 
the impression that the directorate had become alive to its duty, and that either 
it or its secretary was showing a practical business capacity. Iam sure many 
of us suffering -harcholders would be more interested In this than in thetr secre- 
tary’s exhibition of intellect, or his display of, it may be, generons fecling, use- 
ful and right asit may be under some circumstances, for the benefit of the 
Prince of Wales, and, according to Mr, Secretary's Judgment, lethargic mining 
men, Iam not well acquainted with the management of public companies, sb 
I may be wrong in thinking that a secretary is gencrally supposed to be the 
moutbptece of the directors ; but if lam right, what a marvellous Increase in 
value, and so suddenly, too, as we know to our cost, has our mine had, for 
future investors can have 20 per cent. guaranteed, Surely, if oir directors can 
prove that there is good ground for this offer, the shareholders may be Inclined 
to think the right men are in the right place; but if it isin any waya delusion, 
we may agatn find our mine iu debt and the miners unpaid. In reply toc -rre- 
spondents, I would say that I question my fitness to be a dircctor ; moreover, if 
it were otherwise, I should hesitate; for the little experience [ have had would 
make me so cautious thatl could not sanction a secretary's being #0 very self- 
acting, which crippling might lead him, with the large iutcrest he bolds in this 
miue, to take some step that would rulu it; also, this inexperience might cause 
me to be haunted with the idea that.at some futuretime shareholders might try 
to show that dircctors are responsible for the consequeuces of Lhe representations 
of thelr secretary. G. TaBorR, 


SCIENTIFIC MINING—THE QUEEN MINE. 
§1Rn,—Having seen a letter in the Supplement to last week's Journal concern- 
ing the extraction of silver from refuse or burrow stuff, I must beg to differ 
somewhat from Mr. Barnard in the matter of tLe sala of silver contained in 
gossans and flookans; it is ouly ores that are of sufficie:t density to coucen- 
trate by dressing processes that will profi: ably pay, as often we find in gossans 
and flookans a delicate argentic salt that is carried away by the water that is 
required in its dressing to concentrate it of sufficient richness to pay for extrac- 
tion. Although we bave profitably worked the Queen and King burrows, it 
must be borne in mind they were the refuse or debris from a regular silver vein, 
the only metallic ore found in combivation being plumbic sulpbide (or galena), 
which is easily dixposed of. There is no doubt that there are mines producing 
ores throughont Devon and Cernwa)!l that weuld pay handsome profi s to the 
sharehulders by the extraction of silver from the otherwise useless refuse. Ican 





that If tho stuff ralsed from the King and Quoen Mines were worked on a large 
scale large profits wonld be realised from the extraction of silver alene, as 
all our lowest class Ores have realised by extraction all of 50 per cent. profit. and 
this on refuse that was hitherto considered worthless, I quite agres with Mr. 
Barnard that the profits must be governed by the extont of works, As to our 
works at the King and Queen Mines, they are on a small seale, but if they were 
on a much larscr scale, and sultable apparatus was provided for utili-ing the 
bi-products, which are otherwise going to waste, a very large revenue would be 
returned to the sharcholders, J. W. DOBLE, 


CHONTALES GOLD AND SILVER MINES, 


S1r,—I unfortunately do not receive your valuable Journal so re- 
gularly as I wish, but one of Nov. 18 has reached me, and I find in it 
a letter from “An Original Shareholder,” to which, with your per- 
mission, I shall briefly reply. My estimates of the average yield of 
the mines have been exceeded by the returns, I estimated the value 
of the ore at from 5 to 7 dwts., and the actual yield during the past 
three years has been between 7 and 8dwts. per tov. The reasons why 
more profits have not been made are that when I took charge the whole of the 
capital of the original company had been exhausted, without any adequate ma- 
chinery having been erected ; and that stnce then, until the reconstruction of 
the company, it was always In financial difficulties, so that I had only the means 
to erect 24 stamps, and to work a very small portion of the extensive properties, 
Of the capital of the new company none whatever has yet been placed at my dis- 

sal. Your correspondent Is dissatisfied with the management. I can asaure 
him that the disappointment is mutual, The only mistake I have made fs that 
I should have imperilled my own credit by consenting to endeavour to extricate 
the company from its difficulties, without having insisted on sufficient capital 
being provided, 

During the four years I have been struggling to place the company on a firmer 
basis, and to induce the shareholders to find the capital te develope their pro- 
perty, my conduct of the mines has met with the unqualified approval of the 
directors ; and with respect to the officers under me, I believe that no company 
has been better served, 

I shall not lengthen this letter, as my general report goes home by this mail, 
and it will explain fully the operations of the past year. Ishall only say, in 
conclusion, that your correspondent, in taking advantage of my absence from 
Eng!and to state that I estimated the profits for 1869 at 11,2001., and to witn- 
ho'd the fact that that estimate was contingent on the erection of 72 stan:ps, of 
which I have only had the means to put up 24, has not impressed ime with a 
favourable opiuton of his respect for candour and fair play. TUOMAS BELT. 

Libertad, Nicaragua, Feb. 5. _—_—— 


_ THE BRAZILIAN GOLD MINING COMPANIES—CAPIAIN 
THOMAS TRELOAR, 


S1R,—Will you allow me a short space in your valuable Journal 
to refer to the important question raised in last week’s Journal by 
“A Shareholder in Brazilian Mines” (?)—a question which must be 
fully ventilated at the forthcoming general meeting. It is admitted 
on all hands that the most able and experienced practical authority 
of the present day on Brazillian mining 1s Capt. Thomas Treloar, although the 
reputation of that gentleman has been recently contemptuoualy ridiculed by 
scurrilous speculators, who shield themselves behind an anonymous signaturo, 
but a tree of 38 years’ growth ts not easily blown down. 

I have known Capt. Treloar from his boyhood, and watched his steady pro- 
gress. Capt. Treloar has been connected with Brazilian mines for 38 years—he 
first wont there In 1834, and for 10 years was under the Natlonal Brazilian 
MiningCompany. He went ontas second mine captain, rose to be the first, and 
finaily became the chief commissioner, In 1844 he had 12 months /eave of ab- 
sence ard came to England, differed with the executive tn settling his accounte, 
and, conscquently, declined to return to Brazil in their service. Capt. Treloar 
next went out to Gongo Soco, under the Imperial Brazillian Company as chief 
mine agent, but here he remained only 17 months, An eminent geolegtst was 
the commissioner, but Uapt. Treloar could not agree as to the working of the 
mire, and retired, Capt. Treloar then entered the services of the St. John del 
Rey Company, where he rematued nearly 17 years, to whom Is due the credit of 
the remunerative success of this great mine. He became connected with the 
St. John del Rey in 1845, and left in 18¢2, during which perlod the directors 
marked thelrapprobation of his serviecs by addiug 3001. per annum tobias: alary, 
and by giving him presents of 001. and 2001, and six months’ leave uf absences 
without suspension of salary. 

Upon leaving St. Jobn del Rey Capt. Treloar came to Eng'and, and Jolned the 
Dou Pedro Company a3 mine manager— this was in 1562; the company was then 
in difficulties, but Capt. ‘Treloar recommended the purchase of the present Don 
Pedro Mine, thussecuring for the company the proud position it bas since occu- 
pled. Capt. Treloar's engagement for five years expired In 168, when be again 
returned to England, and was Instrumental in forming the Geperal Brazilian 
Company. He purchased the mine, and accepted the position of mauager for 
two years, and returned to this country towards the latter part of last year; 
since then he bas received undeserved ingratitude from those who have pro- 
fited by his name, fame, and services. and from which prebably most of the Bra- 
zilian companies might have bad the Invaluable advantage of his services asa 
director or consulting engineer. I am told he so thoreughly disapproves the 
present system of mining that nothing would induce him to accept such a post- 
tion. The successof the Don Pedro was the means of Capt. Treloar being drawn 
into other means much against his inclination, but upon this point [ shall say 
more upon a future occasion.—He'ston, March 12, FAIR PLAY, 


ST. JOHN DEL REY MINE, 


S1r,—It is not my purpose to take any part in the discussion now 
going on in the Journal as to the market value of these shares—that 
I must leave to others who know more about this question than my- 
self ; but as Mr. Gordon’s vame has so often been paraded in con- 
nection with Morro Velho, with the object of disparaging Capt T, 
Treloar, in common Justice to that gentleman—although I do net appear as hia 
apologist, for he is perfectly able to fight his own battles—I think a few leading 
facts should just now be laid before the public, 

Probably, nowhere is this parade more prominent, and, I may add transparent, 
if not impertinent, than in Burton’s ** Highlands of Brazil,’’ unless it be in the 
scurrilous letter which appeared in the Journal a short time since, which was 
evidently written for a hidden purpose. I am told, however, the authors, much 
to their surprise, have been “ unearthed,”’ and are treated with merited contempt, 

In Burton’s work a table is given of the results obtained from Morro Velho, 
which represented by Burton's light is favourable to Mr. Gordon, but represented 
by the facts I shall throw apon It, a very different conclusion will be arrived at, 
Capt. Treloar became the chief mine agent at St. John del Rey in 1845, and che 
produce of bis first year’s working exceeded that of avy previous one, Enemies 
said he “ gutted’’ the mine; but this statement proved a fallacy, for he tn- 
creased the returns from 128,515 olts. of gold in 1845 to 543,637 olts. In 1862, and 
had he net been interferred with, and thus driven to resign, doubtless the St, 
John del Rey Company wou!ld still be occupying a very enviable position, 

When Mr Gordon was sent to Morro Velho, in 1858, be found the operations , 
proceeding like clockwork; and such was the case whem Capt. Trelvar left in 
1862, After the departure of the latter, Mr. Gordon became free to revel as he 
chose. The letter abovo referred to states that “aterm of 17 years in Morro 
Velho ts too long to sift through ; bat it was well known that the shares, under 
the indefatigable management of Mr. Gordon, rose from 3vl. to 491.""" Is it not 
much more likely that to effect this advance in the price of the shares the mine 
was “ gutted,” and timber-work neglected, and that (owing to the latter) the 
mine must have collapsed, had not such anevent been fore-talled by a fire? 

Here I may ask why a commirsioner was not sent out from this country to 
minutely investigate the circumstances which caused the loss of so valuable a 
mine? Ata future day I shall havesomeshing further tosay to * Subscriber’s’’ 
letter, and his reference to Don Pedro, Anglo-Brazilian, Rossa Grande, Sao 
Vicente, Taquari!, and General Brazilian Mines, 

I think it the duty of investors to nphold bona fide mining, and crush If pos- 
sible the present sy-tem, which can only be characierised by one name. 

If Capt. Treloar, who, I am told, has resolved upon retiring from mining, could 
be induced to give the resnits of his experience, I think he could “ a tale unfold,"* 


March 12. OBSERVER, 
ST. JOHN DEL REY. 

Sirn,—I am neither an “ Eestatic Bull’’ nor an ** Anxious Bear’’—whatever 
those erratic animals may symbolise— but I am a practical engineer, and I know 
that the cost and time required to dig a hole of a given depth, to a fixed spot, 
through strata of known character, can be calculated with tolerable accuracy. 
I want to know, therefore, why your correspondent, ‘‘ Another Shareholder,’’ 
thinks that the new shafts have been sunk in the wrong position, and that the 
rematuing 104 fms, will take so much longer to sink than the rest have done ? 
I should like to know the grounds upon which he bases his opinion, because [ 
have watched with some Interest the progress of these shafts with a view atthe 
proper time to make an investment in the mine, thinking tt promised a larger 
and more certain return for my outlay, withiv a moderate period, than any 
other similar enterprise with which I am acquainted, and if I contemplate a 
foolishness I should wish to be warned iu time, 

I have been informed that no larger supply of water is met with in the new 
shafts than formerly bad to be dealt with iu the old workings, except of course 
what has accumulated in the latter since they were abandoned, aud which now 
finds its way into the shafts, The time required to pump out thls accumulation 
can be calculated almost to a we:k, aud as the sinking of the ebafts does not 
increase in difficulty at greater depths, but rather the reverse, I am at a loss to 
account for the lugubrious anticipations of your correspondent except upon the 
theory that the wish 1s fatherto the thought, That the water finds its way so 
readily from the old workings into the new shafts is tomy mind a proof alinost 
conclusive that they have been sank precisely in their proper place. It does, 
however, occur to me that as this influx of water from the old workings was 
inevitable, the directors might have provided adequate pumping-power a little 
earlier. In all other respects they seem to have acted with energy and foresight, 
Loudon, March 7. ENGINESR, 











8T. JOHN DEL REY. 

Str,—As you have admitted into your columns various letters tending to de- 
preciate the value of this property, from writers who profess to be shareholders, 
I, who am alsoa sharcholder, but veither“ ball’’ nor ** bear,”” may fairly ask for 
a littlespace to protect the interests of myself and other bona fide members, who 
desire to see the market value of the shares approximate a little nearer to what 
we gave forthem. Yourcorrespoudent seems to regard his shares as dead, and 
to be ** waking’’ them after the Irisk fashion—by bowling. Now, Mr. Editor, 
permit me to ask your correspondent a plain qnestion or two. Why does he talk 
about what he confesses his ignorance of? Why does he, at therame time, ask 
for + wry] and pretend to impart it tous? Why, if he is ignorant as he 
says lit Is, does he not do as others of us do, go to the only proper sources of 
knowledge—the reports? certainly they bave not been suppressed the last two 
months, for ] have them now before me, both from the office and in both dai y 
daily and weekly newspapers 








confidently say that from the experimeuts made during the past twelve months 


’ 


If your correspondent would but refer to to the reports, he would put his -tat>- 
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mentson the fire, instead of nublishing them, to the attempted Injury of his 
neigi.bour. But if he thinks to di-credit these report«. and the board of direc- 
to a, and the superintendent at the mines, let him uiders and once for all that 
we, the shareholders, have far tos mach confidence in them te lend tis unknown 
man. this man in the mask, ourear. Referring to the position of the shafts, I 
avk your correspondent to give us the name of one—only ove will suffice— prac- 
tical man of reputation who holds the opioton that they are sunk in the wrong 
place; until he does that—bah! let bim tell bis tale ** to the mariues.”’ And 
with regard to futuresinking (when pumping out the water Is an accomplished, 
as it ix now a progressing, work). it docs not need tho wisdom of Solomon to ree 
that the softer rock which we have come upon means less time, less labour, and 
Jess cost, than the exeredingly hard rock we have passed through. And here I 
may say, that notwithstanding this hard roek, we bave sunk, up to Oct, 31 last, 
in each shaft 126 fms, out of 178 fme., in three years, at a total cost for sinking 
of 25,'00l. Your correspondent can verify this statement if he will take the 
trouble to walk to the company’s office, Permit me, Mr. Editor, in conclusion, 
to say Lo him that, so farasI am concerned, and I hope my fellow-shareholders 
will take a similar course, ‘1p vain the net Is laid in the sight of any bird.”’ 
Dalston, March 7. — SATISFIED, 


FOREIGN MINING SPECULATIONS. 

Sin,—By last week's Journal, I find that a statement was made at the Emma 
meeting, by Mr. Park, that the New York market was not large enough to fluat 
a mining stock to the extent of $5,000,009, and that there had never been one to 
that extent. Was not T, W. Park interested tu floating the Mariposa Company 
of California, in New York, and has not its history reached England ? 

One more correction, Thochairman of the Eberhardt Company stated that 
the Information he bad concerning Col, Buikley treated Lim asan agent visiting 
the district at the instigation of the United states Government. Mr. Bulkley ts 
a surveyor, not In any way connected with the Government, but bas been in 
White Pine every day for the past two years, engaged in bis profession. 

March 18. -— WESTERN, 


“WHAT TO SELECT—WHAT TO AVOID”—No. XIV. 


S1r,— One of the crying evils of the present day is what has been 
not inaptly terme’ “ Circular Mining.” Iam uot going to say that 
anyone engaged in the purchase and sale of mining shares is not 
justly and legitimately entitled to issue a periodical circular contain- 
ing such information as he may think necessary to make known to 
those with whom he transacts business, but I do protest most em- 
phatically, and all interested in the extension and promotion of le- 
gitimate miving should join me in the protest, against the scattering 
of circulars broadcast, purporting to emanate from different firms (?), 
whereas, in reality, each so-called firmisa partand parcel of theother., 

There are many fictitious firms, each of which issue a circular. The 
system adopted is for each firm to forward to the same individual a 
copy of a circular, the idea being that the incautious, seeing that a 
mis called mine is recommended by so many supposed different par- 
ties, he will naturally think that such a uniformity of testimony is 
in favour of the property being all that is represented, and that, 
therefore, failure is not likely to be the result. But how different is 
the fact,—each is but a member of the same firm. I could point out 
an entire list in which it would be difficult in one single instance to 
find the representative even of the name that is painted on the re- 
spective door-posts, to say vothing of the non-existence of the firm 
iteelf, The system is most pernicious and subversive of true legiti- 
mate mining, and no less contrary to the proper uses of a trade cir- 
cular, It is a system, indeed, which has no other purpose than to 
inveigle into unsound schemes the inexperienced and unwary, who 
cannot conceive ‘t possible that such a base system can exist in the 
City of London. 

Iam continually receiving letters from different parts of the coun- 
try complaining of what they call the circular nuisance, to the whole 
of whom I quickly make known the facts above stated, This illegi- 
Timate trading under false names is a commercial iniquity, which 
should be stamped out; that which is recommended from such sources 
is utterly valueless, while such prices are extorted for the shares that 
in nine cases out of ten an interest can be acquired at a much less 
price in a really proved mine, respectably conducted o1 a sound finan- 
cial condition, and commandivg a negociable value, which can be 
realized at any time. 

The public cannot be too cautious how they are induced to lock up 
their capital in such schemes, which are formed with but one object— 
the aggrandisement of the vendors, regardless altogether of the future, 

FREDK. WM. MANSELL, 

1, Pinner's-court, Old Broad-street, E.C., March 11, 


TERRAS TIN—PRIVATE CIRCULARS, 


S1r,—Mr, John Addison's “ Scotch logic” apparently consists of 
reckless assertions and perverted truth. He published garbled ex- 
tracts from Mr. Charles Thomas's report, in order it would seem to 
mislead the public, and in reply to that gentleman’s remonstrance 
he asks “ Why should I refer to what Terras was ayear ago?" Mr. 
Addison then brings a serious charge against our firm—that we aro only trying 
**to serve a eelfish purpose—to try and frighten timid adventurers to sult the 
dealers.”” Can Mr. Addison deny that when we sold him shares in March, 1871, 
we recommended him not to increase his interest, and yet at that time we were 
getting a good turn by selling promoters’ shares at little more than half the 
nee at which they they were so strongly recommended in private circulars ? 

fe further accuses us of having offered him 5001. for the loan of 500 shares till 
June; but why pervert facts? On Dec, 12 Mr. Addison wrote to ua about our 
strictures upon Terras, which he thought * must be repiled to,’ and he con- 
tinued ** I hear 2s, per share will be paid in January, which will be a fair start. 
Ihave no cash togo in for shares at present, as I am engaged in the potato 
trade, and poor at present, There are some shares, [ think, worth buying, but 
unless my acceptance was taken for six months I could not go in for them. By 

ten I should likely be able to pay for them or sel!, and give you a good com- 
mission by alding me; It would only be for the value of 100l., or about. As buy- 
ing Into any mine ts attend d with risk, if you think of this write me, or could 
you ralse me a loan on 683 Terras shares ?'" On Dec. 13 he agato wrote, “You 
n-ed to have a peor opinion of Terras, but It is to be a great tia mine, or many 
of the most knowlog men will be cheated. I wonld not object to sell some 83 
shares out of 588, if a fair price can be got, but I would rather have a loan on 
them for six orcven twelve months, but six months would do me, or five; It t+ only 
till the potato season Is over, See what you can do, as money is cheap in Lon- 
don, and likely to be fora time, If you can do this [ will make it pay you.”’ On 
Dee. 16 he wrote, ‘I really wish you could raise 7001, on 588 Terras shares and 
my own responsibility. Money is cheap about London, and if you could get it I 
will give 5 per cent, for six or twelve months, and give you 10/7, for your troub'e, 
I expect there will be some reply to your letterin the Journal, but! am quite at 
sea about the matter; but you are more in the way of kuowing about it.” 

From the foregoing correspondence It will be seen that instead of us applying 
to Mr. Addlson for the loan of his shares he was most desirous of bypothecat- 
ing them. In reply we informed him that no dealer would lend money upon 
Terras shares, being too well acquainted with the merits of such a prize. We 
advised him to reduce his interest, but stated ‘‘As you may think our opinion ts 
biassed, you had better apply to some respectable stockbroker experienced in 
mining,and have the mine Inspected by an independent agent before operating.” 
It is evident that Mr. Addison bas put all his eggs into one basket, aud his 
faith in the mine has, perhaps, induced him to adventure more than he can 
afford to lose; but will abuse of us, and all who may entertain a different opt- 
nion of Terras, cause the mine tosell more ore, or the shares to be saleable? Mr, 
Addison, and many others north of the Tweed, express the greatest faith in 
Terras, but it is the very essence of faithtobeuncritical. ‘* To the faithfulany 
contradiction of faith assumes the character, not of fair divergerce in Judg- 
ment, but of heresy. Simple non-acceptance of the creed may provoke a pitying 
sinile at the sceptic’s invincible ignorance, but to question it must be malice, 
envy, and imbecllity.’’ We hope Morningside is a pleasant retreat, as it is 
not likely to want for occupants in the future; but if Mr. Charles Thomas has 
to depend upon Terras dividends, legitimately earned, ** for a fat goose and a 
good turkey " for bis Christmas dinner we shall decidedly decline any invita- 
tion for that festive occasion. Your readers will have perveived that we bad 
good grounds for complaint against the management ef this company. Up tothe 
present time, and from the formation of the company, the sharebolders have 
not received a proper statement of its financial position—a fact tn itself totally 
inexcusable, We pointed out the glaring discrepancy in the two agreements, 
both bearing the same date; the one which was filed only bound the con- 
tractor to erect 100 heads of stamps, but the other which was publi-hed to the 
world bound him to erect 200 heads, In the report of the meeting held at 
Grampound-road, on Jan. 31, at which five shareholders were present, it is 
atated, ** The directors beg to lay before the meeting a document containing a 
definition aud rpecification of the works which the contractor is bound to exe- 
eute under his original contract, and which the dircctors and ¢ ntractor 
have mutually agreed to and ratified. The directors have the utmost confi- 
dence in assuring the shareholders that the agreement will be higbly beneficial 
to the company."’ Now, weask, why was nota copy of this document forwarded 
te each shareholder, or at least published in the papers, so that the adv nturers 
might be able to form their own opinion of the beneficial nature of this new 
agreement ? Tbe directors also appear to have arrogated a power which they 
do not | ga ly possess—viz., to cance! former agreements, and substitute others, 
without the consent of the shareholders at a general meeting. This company 
has been floated, and the shares put to fictitions prices by means of the “* pri- 
vate circular system.’’ At the present time there area dozen firms who recom- 
mend the same propertices—Terras Tin, Franco Consols, Eaet Liangynog, and 
Aberdaunant. Parties who knew more of souchong and bohea than tin or cop- 
per strongly advocate the merits of these four mines, tothe exclusion of all 
others, in circulars headed ‘* New Series, No. ——.’’ In fact, to those who are 
acquainted with the antecedents of the authors, it would appear that the only 
qualification necessary for a “ financial adviser’ is to have failed in any other 
kind of business. Parties bave been, like Mr. John Addison, induced to buy 
oe in Terras, and now they want to realise—it will soon be devil take the 

indmost. 

If our statements respecting this company have been wy incorrect, why 

a te 4 lik 


at double the price at which they can be obtained in the open market? We 
beg to thank ** A Cornish Mincr”’ for his letter respecting this property, whic’: 
only confirms the advices we had previously received. 

Bishopsgate street Within, London, W. MARLBOROUGH AND Co. 


MINING IN ABERYSTWITH. 

S1e,~ An unusual amount of activity seems to prevail at present in the mining 
districts of this locality, and indeed it is surprising to learn the good that ts 
being made manifest by suzh operations, There seems to be no lack of employ- 
ment, and everyone appears to be Interested in the lead mines. A few days ago 
I went with a friend to look at old spots once familiar in my youthful days as 
being places where the ancients got a little lead from: now these places are 
teeming with life, and every one seems to be happy and busy. The Bronfloyd, 
Cwm Sebon, Cwm Symlog, Cwm Erfin, and many other mines, and some with 
new names, become Anglicised by the great influx of Englishmen and capital. 
There is great talk about the Bwich Gwyn and Penrhew Mines, now calicd the 
Aberystwith Mines, becoming great stars: I haveexainined some fine specimens 
of galena (nothing can surpass them), having boen broken yesterday from the 
30-fm. level, west of engine-shaft; the local agents and those connected with iis 
history augur well for its success. It is quite certain that it will not fall being 
successful for want of energy with the practical or financial portion of It, and 
really if mines in the same district that were at work contemporaneously with 
these and have been resumed, and the results satisfactory—indeed, some highly 
s0—surely there can be no longer a reason to call such chance, but an investment, 
Since I find there is not a poor or unproductive mine at 50 or 60 fms. deep in the 
lucality, I fancy, therefore, that the Aberystwith people; as well as those con- 
nected with the locality, are beginning to feel the great advantages arising out 
of the mineral wealth of the district, and may yy | long prosper. 

Aberystwith, March 8. A FRIEND TO ITS INTEREST, 


NEW WHEAL LOVELL. 

81r,—I am a shareholder in New Wheal Lovell, and find by the account a 
balance against the mine of only 591, 4s, on the four months’ working, and upon 
the cost-book 1131. 23. 1ld. There is a defalcation of 6621. by the late purser, 
Mr. Bawden, which is now attempted to be charged, and a call of 4s. per share 
made to pay it off. This, in my opinion, is unfair; and if Mr. Bawden Is un- 
able to pay it I think the directors ought to be made accountable, as they should 
have not only seen that they had a proper and responsible man, but that the 
money was only paid in the proper way and in tbe due discharge of the debts of 
the mine, I bope some of the shareholders will not allow this matter to drop. 

Aughnacloy, March 6. AN IRISH SHAREHOLDER, 


“NEW VAN MINING COMPANY.” 

S1r,—I observe in the Journal of Saturday last (March 9) a short prospectus 
of a company under the above heading. In order to prevent litigation, I take 
this opportunity of advising yourself and readers that a company under the 
above-mentioned tit'e has been in existence and working by a private company 
for the last four years, and is etill in existence, The*tt New Van”’ mining pro- 
perty adjoins the Aberdaunant on the west, and the Gweston mining sett on the 
east, and the Van lode runs through the property. In the interests of the ** New 
Van’’ proprietors I have ventured to send you the above notice. 

Giacechurch-street, London, March 11, J. P. ENDEAN, 


“CIRCULAR MINING.” 

S1rR,— Will you allow me to call the attention of your country readers toa 
gross imposition now being carried on by certain obscure London sharedcalers, 
I have received no Jess than four circulars from gentry of this class, strongly 
recommending mines, shares in which no prudent and responsible broker would 
ever advise a customer to buy. 

I strongly advise ladies and all parties who are inexperienced In mining, and 
in the best way of buying into mines, to pay no attention whatever tv any cir- 
culars sent by parties of whom they know nothing. Shares offered by private 
circular at 3!. and upwards are often unmarketable at any price on the Stock 
Exchange, The plan followed by these men {s to procure lists of sharcholders 
in mines and other industrial investmente. Having procured the names and 
addresses of the investors, they send out their circulars by the thousand, strongly 
advising some particular miue or mines in which they are entrusted, but which 
no prudent brokcr would ever advise a client to buy into, These gentry gene- 
rally manage toc'ear at least 1/. per share, they also get their 10 per cent. from 
the office. and the regular commission from the country customer, 

Altringham, Cheshire, March 12. T. SPENCER JACKSON, 


(For remainder of Original Correspondence see to-day’s Journal.) 


--— 





UsEFUL HINTs TO INVESTORS.—The second edition, improved by 
many important additions, of the pamphlet—* What to Select— 
What to Avoid,” by Mr. F. W. MANSELL, has just been issued, and 
contains a large amount of information which cannot fail to be of 
considerable value to all who seek to make advantageous invest- 
ments in mining undertakings, The chapter on “ Mining as an In- 
vestment—its advantages, profits, and prospects,” is well calculated 
to give contidence to capitalists with regard to the stability of mining 
enterprise, without leading them to the erroneous supposition that 
because the prospects of a mine are good an immediate fortune can 
be anticipated, and that the obstacles to be overcome are fewer than those at- 
tending commercial enterprise generally. In the chapter on ‘* Mining Prospects, 
and the Necessity of Ample Working Capital,’’ Mr.Mansell remarks that during 
an experience exiending over a period of twenty-seven years he never recollects 
home mining—legitimate mining—to have been in such a generally healthy 
condition as it Is now, arising from the improving value of metals, consequent 
upon the demand created by the universal expansion of trade; and these ob- 
servations will readily be confirmed by all who have the opportunity of form- 
ing an opinion on the subject. As an Engiishman, Mr. Manscll naturally gives 
the preference to the development of our home mines, but he is careful not to 
underrate the merits of those in other countries, remarking, with great trath- 
fulness, that “ as to foreign mines, they should not be denounced as valueless, 
or something worse, simply because they do not happen to be situated in our 
own country, although there appears no sufficient reason for an English capt- 
talist or investor, desirous of investing in mines, to select foreign enterprise 
while there are so many at home of more certain value;’’ and he observes, with 
equal truth, that Intending sharcholdera should satisfy themselves that ample 
working capital is provided, not only sufficient to meet ordinary requirements, 
but also what are known as “ unforeseen contingencies,’ whicb, however, un- 
foreseen, invariably arise. The remalning chapters on the necessity of caution 
in the selection of mines, advantages of mining as an investment in times of 
panic, resultant evils of inadequate working capital, the cost-book and limited 
Mability principles contrasted, &c., are all equally interesting, and most will 
agree with his conclusion that the pursuit of mining is not so completely a lot- 
tery as many thiuk ; it ueeds only the application of the same sound principle 
which is every day Yrought to bear upon all branches «f our commercial indus- 
try to ensure much more satisfactory resulta (hau can possibly accrue from any 
other source of Investment, 


MINING MAGAZINE AND ReviIBW.—The March number of this 
magazine contains an ably written article on the Mines Regulation Bill, by the 
Editor, and four other original articles —on the Iron Ores of Cornwall, by J. H. 
Collins, F.G.8.; on the Law Relating to Mines, by J. Shortt, LL.B.; on the 
Piogross of Mineralogy, by F. W. Rudler, F.G.S.; and on the Lead and Zine 
Mines of the Mendip:, by Horace B. Woodward, F.G.8. The Current Topics, 
Reviews, and Notes on Notable Things give evidence that no pains have been 
epared to maintain the character of the work. 





CHEMICALS AND MINERALS.—( Messrs. J. Berger Spence and Co., 
Manchester, March 13).—The demand for chemicals continues unabated, and 
makers are forced to advaiice their prices for almost all articles, the small sur- 
plus supplies they have being eagerly picked up. The high figures now ruling 
do not appear to have any appreciative effect upon thecontinental demand, cur- 
rent prices being readily paid, and the orders from the United States this spring 
are considerably above the average. Last advices report large sales of soda ash 
apd miscellaneous chemicals at advaucing rates. Doubtless the forthcoming 
Presidential election has partly to do with this Increased demand. The ex- 
ports for the past month to all parts are favourable, and a suggestive fact is- 
furnished from them, showing the increase in values. ‘The quantity of alkalies 
exported in the month of February, 1870, is within a fraction of that of the cor- 
responding month of 1872, the values being for 1870, 94,242/., and for 1872, 
129,6917, Other chemical products also give a considerable increase. Caustic 
soda Is ecareely obtainable, and soda ash is in a similar position ; in both cases 
prices have advanced, Bleaching powder Is:elling readily at current quotations, 
and there is difficulty in obtaining deliveries, Soca crystals are 5s. per ton 
higher. Nitrate of soda has again fal‘en In price, and there is little chance of 
auy improvement taking place for some time time. Muriate of potash remains 
steady. Bichrome uvaltered. Prussiates are scarcely so firm, but chlorate has 
advanced, Sulphate of ammonia has been in better enquiry for early delivery, 
and 221, 10s, may be cunsidered the present price; for forward 231, is asked, and 
seeing the production will now diminish rapidly there is every chance of a fur- 
ther advance when the export demand begins. Sulphate of copper and oxalic 
acid remain unaltered. For green copperas the demand is good, and benzole is 
in increased enquiry. The mineral market has exhibited very few changes since 
our last report. Supplies of copper, tin, lead, and zinc ores are admitted to be 
short, but, on the other hand, greater exertions are being made to augment 
their production. The fine weather has stimulated the demand for phosphatic 
minerals. Pyrites and manganese ores are in good demand. Plumbago and 
chromates of iron are without alteration ; for the former, however, the price is 
rather firmer, 


IMPROVED FURNACES FOR REDUCING OxIDES.—The furnace in-. 
vented by Mr. JAMES ANDERSON, of Newbuildings, Ireland, is somewhat like an 
ordinary blast-furnaces but the top Is covered in and fitted with various valved 
inlets or doors for the lutroduction of the materials. There isa central inlet for 
coal or carbonaceous matter, and a set of iniets round it for the ores or oxides, 
the silicates, aluminates, or other salts, and the lime or fiux. It Js preferred to 
draw the gases out of the furnace by exhausting apparatus. Only acompara- 
tively small portion of the coal is to be introduced by the central inlet at the 
top, the larger portion being put into chambers or channels formed at the sides 
of tie lower part of thefurnace, One or more horizontal, or nearly horizontal, 
passages are formed in connection with the hearth at a suitable height for the 
slag to flow off by, leaving the iron in the bottom of the hearth to be withdrawn 
by a separate outlet ; and the air supply entcrs by what may be termed the slag 

age or passages, and in doing so takes up heat from and so cools the slag. 
The air thusentering and becoming heated in the slag tunnels and passages 
finds ite way into a gallery formed round the lower part of the furnace, whence 
it enters the intertor, first passing through the coal or coke in the bottoms of the 
lateral coal chambers, and thereby having its oxygen converted into carbonic 
oxide. The coal in the chambers becomes gradually coked through the action 
of portions of the hot gases resulting from the combustion in the lower part, and 
assing up through it, and the gasbs and vapours evolved from it are led by suit- 





do not the management, or any of its defenders, refute them in like 
manner, instead of twaddling about the skill and energy of its officials, the 
honotr and probity of the contractor and di 6 of tha ming, 


ind directors, the 
and the unceasing source of regret it will be to all who do not securethé 


able ges into the interior of the furnace to assist in reducing and heating 
the ores. Atand above the part of the furnace where the reducing action ter- 
winates air is admitted to complete the combustion. 





Royal School of Mines, Hermon Streets 


(FROM NOTES BY OUR OWN REPORTER } 


LecTuRE XXVI.—Ino yesterday’s lecture (continued \f 

; : "Sy 
I placed before you some of the points affecting the ™Modery TT, 
of working out horizontal galleries or levels. I dwelt on th Tetey 
sity of selecting the proper ground, and especially where the M - 
a lode rendered it impossible to take the whole in the levg| Py Uh o 
became necessary to drive on one part of it, and then explore trutt 
parts from time to time by means of cross-cuts, The question i, 
cases will be, at what distance from each other should jon 
cuts be made? But although that will naturally vary aceon; 
the nature of the lode, yet under no circumstances should thedia’® 
be more than 20 or 30 fathoms, otherwise a risk will be rug Ps 
ground being overlooked. Inthe greet majority of metalliferoys rey 
I may point out that amongst the ordinary levels some wil] “, 
tirely within the productive mineral, others will be in the dead mies 
or country, for the purpose of following up the lode and pe ie 
while another class of levels and cross-cuts will be made for thee’ 
purpose of exploration, and are then called “querschliigs” jn q, woh 
There is a great difference between these different classes of le 
for while exploratory levels are carried as straight as Possible, ri . 
for getting the mineral cannot be so managed. A plan of an} oa 
esting group of lodes at the celcbrated mine of Botallack (exhibited on th ler, 
shows that they run north and south, bat the levels are very far from theannt 
line, deflecting and deviating with the lodes, which, although they hae 
same direction, run irregularly. Occasionally these deviations are of 2 
kind, and of an extravagant character ; but, notwithstanding, it {s of ‘net 
most importance to keep the gradients at a regular rate throughout, Whe.” 
levels are intended to bo mere lines of thoroughfare, it 1s necessary thar 
should be as straight as possible. In dealing with coal beds there is no — 
whatever why they should not be straight, because the colliery Is started 
a certain quantity per diem, and one of the best means of doing that with 
and regularity is to have good roadways. In metalliferons mines, on the 
trary, they are not able to do this to any great extent. True, they ma Gon. 
sionally go straight instead of circuitously, but as in reality the work jg alle 
ploratory, to see where the metal is in the lode, regularity like that Of a coll ~ 
is out of the question. In cases where they come upon a mass of ore itm? 
necessary to amend the levcls, by widening and cutting away Projecting angi 
but all such operations are expensive, and therefore it is wise and economies) 
make the course of the levels as regular and direct as possible. I haye aj x 
mentioned that uncertainty sometimes arises as to where the lode ts, bem! 
however different it may be to the walls or country, the men sometimes td 
themselves at a loss to know where their lode is. The manager may go on 
some day, and the men will tell him that they cannot see the lode, and the ~ 
tion is whether to drive to the right or to the left in search of it. In conte 
tricts the constant attention of the manager must be directed to the task ¢ 
secing that the men are on the lode, ard carrying out their work tn the ‘ 
way. Suppose they are driving on a large and distinct lode, and then com, 
a place where it disappears, or beeomes quite barren ; the men are very ne 
leave the line they ought to follow, particularly {f there should happen tobe 
little softer ground to the right hand or tothe left, and it will probably be fom 
that they have in this way swerved in some degree from the line they worg tol 
lowing before, The level must in such cases be restored to the right line hh 
another case the lode may become poor, and by-and-bye the men cometo mend 
where there 1s no promise whatever; and then if it ts found that the lode hai 
made a turn the level must follow it and turn also. Various other Ineldents of 
a similar kind may occur—as, for instance, the men may have followed striy 
which are not in the lode, and which die away in the country ; then it will 
necessary to hark back, for the purpose of recovering the matu lodo. I aim speak. 
ing of lodes of moderate width ; but suppose we are dealing with a large| i 
like the great Comstock lode, Nevada, or of Foxdale, tu the Isle of Man, cireug, 
stances such as those described have happeved with regard to the orey pary 
and then comes the question which part should bedrivenon. Ihave sald enougy 
on the subject of the ordinary drifts and roadways of a mine to show the neg, 
sity of regular workings, 

A few more words may be sald as to the levels intended to unwater groups 
mines. Insome cases this arrangement has been indispensable for the develop. 
ment of the mining wealth of a district, If we look at many of the Broups of 
metallic mines in Europe we shall find that although great attention has bey 
bestowed upon the equalisation of water in most districts, there are some jy 
which levels of this kind are on a most gigantic scale. Iu our own conntry[ 
may polnt out two hotableexamples. One is the great County Adit, in Cornwal 
driven tn the course of the last century, and the ground relleved from water yy 
itis from 30 to 40 miles in length, if we include the channel driven ont to (we. 
nap from Redruth; its depth from the surface is from 20 to 30 fathoms; an 
although so shallow, a very large body of water flows out from it, and my 
down into Falmouth Harbour, Another case is that undertaken by a single |. 
dividual, Mr, Beaumont, for the purpose of unwatering his mines iv Cumbe. 
land, which it will effect to a depth of 70 fathoms, The length of that leva 
to be 6567 yards, and it 1s effected by driving from the lower end, Tis grea 
work bas had to be driven through a hard variety of mountain limestone, which 
is no easy task. Besides relieving the ground from water, adits offer som 
advantages for making exploratory cross cuts. Onthe Continent more remark. 
able still isthe great ** George Adit,’’ at Clausthal, in the Hartz, which reache 
a depth of 148 fathoms, and unwaters the mines to that enormous depth. This 
adit is called after our King George, and was remarkable for the rapidity and 
skill with which it was driven. It was commenced in 1799. A numberof shaty 
were sunk and levels driven right and left from the bottom of each till they 
met, so that at 30 different spots the work was pushed on by independent sty 
ofmen. Within the last few years a still deeper adit has heen completed In the 
Clausthal district, which is called, after the late king, the*‘ Ernest Adit.” Iti¢i 
miles long, and was remarkable for the good dialling and the rapidity with 
which the work was carried out; itis 9 ft. in height and 6 ft. wide, and wa 
attacked at 10 different points, the work being pushed on so vigorously that it 
was completed in 13 years. In another remarkable case in the Hartz a gret 
distance was accomplished in a very short time by sinking in like manner shafts 
on the line, and then working right and left towards each other, so that several 
different eets of men could be employed at once. This adit was driven 18 milesia 
length, and it laid dry the country to a depth of no less than 200 fathoms, They 
are now engaged upon a atill deeper adit, the water from whici will have t 
be pumped up to the shallower one, which bas a natural outfall. Another of 
these famous works Is that called the * Francis Adit,’’ at Schemnitz, io Hungary, 
80 called after the Emperor Francis, where the shafts could not be put dowo# 
near to each other as those at Clausthal, but being carried under high mountains 
the distance between the shafts was 134 mile; thie, of course, greatly enhanced 
this difficulty of the work. The Francis Adit, however, was admirably carried 
out by driviug parallel drifts between the Zosper shaft and the Sigisbergshalt, 
a distauce, as I have sald, of 1344 mile, The ‘ Osear Level” for draining the 
Persberg district, at Puilipsberg, in Sweden, Is also a remarkable work. The 
opening is 8 ft. high and 9 ft. wide, driven through grecustone of the hardest 
quality, like the Amesican propylite. They employed the boring machlue ot 
Mr. Bergstrom, which operates by the cxtreme rapidity of bluws given by a boret 
worked by means of compressed air. 

Alter review!ng all these admirable works carric1 out in Europe during 4p 
riod extending over many years, it iscurious to turn to what bas been projected 
in America, and see the great difficulties which beset the construction of a deep 
adit to unwater the great Comstock lode. They kave a mountainous rang 
of country to deal with; numerous shafts have been put down a'l over It, 
tbat the nature of the rock is well known, and the produce of the lode Is of mar- 
vellous richness, Under these circumstances it is surprising that some arrange 
ment has not been made long ago for the purpose of unwatering thls extraor- 
divarily valuable lode, And when we find that at no great distance there !s4 
deep valley, so that if a level were driven up from ita depth of 2000 ft. from the 
surface would be unwatered, It is to be regretted that some such work has not 
been carried out, and £0 saved the enormous loss which bas been sustained by the 
erection of draining and pumping machinery at so many srparate poluts, and 
by so many different sets of miners. Inded the Luttrei adit was proposed by 
a miner named Luttrel, in 1869, which ifcarried out would have been mest ist 
ful, but it is now hindered by doubts which have been started whether the Inde 
is not giving out in length. "It is difficult to see what the result will be, butive 
way in which the expenses of working have been unnccessarlly multiplied 1s for 
tunately without parallel in Kurope, 

We will pass now from the subject of levels taken generally to consider the 
means by which they are kept open—in other words, the securing of the work: 
ings. Some of the levels driven in metalliferous mines are left unused, or com 
paratively unused, for a great length of time, and others are driven for merely 
temporary purposes ; and while in coal mines you may say at once which are 
be permanent roadways and which are to be only temporary, It is more dificalt 
in metalliferous mines to determine whivh are to be abandoved, and which are 
to serve the purposes of permanent thoroughfares. In the latter, therefore, ag 
most of the drifts are only exploratory, the cheapest means of securing them . 
employed, and this is done principally by timbering, or ** wooding, fob 
called in the North of Englaud. This, although the cheapest in the first In 
stance, is a great source of expense where the ground isof a softish aes 
anda constant subject of anxiety.’ In many mines the mere cost of opening 
the ground may be from 121. to 201. per fathom, in consequence of the hare 
of the rock, while in others when the ground ts soft it may cost ouly al, of t 
per fathom, but the hard rock will require little or no timber, whereas 1D be 
ground and large lodes, in flookan lodes and lead mines, it is necessary (0 : 
troduce a great deal of timber at once, and where the natural circu setae 
a mine fosters the natural tendency to decay it will be necessary to replacers 
timber very frequently indeed. Timber when put into a drift to oe Ay FO 
roof, or to hold the walls in their places, must be placed in the proper waft 
tion as to pressure. It must be remembered that the pressure is nots = 
perpendicular, and its true direction must, therefore, be carefully be in 
When the pressure is vertical it will be met by upright pillars, or bebe 
ealled “ props.” Then we may have timbers resting on two fixed polnts, in 
the weights between them, tending to rupture the timber in the ne on, 
third case, as,-for instance, in pump-rods, there is a tendency to pull, as choose 
the wood asunder. It 1s desirable, therefore, wherever it is possible, ne the 
the sort of wood most suitable for resisting the power it has to meet. reamotst 
timber obtatnable on or near the spot there may not be any considerab’ othe 
of choice, but when the mines are near the Fea there is no reason wy ne bes 
timber should not, be obtained. In otber cases we must put up with able. It 
we can get. Of the kinds of timber generally used fir is the most valuse - 
is cheap, light, and straight, and some kinds are very durable. The ely 
mon sort is larch, which is ney useful in places which are alters srwogiat 
and he A second useful kind of fir is what is called spruce, 4 = grown 
fir, and by the German miners “fichte.”” Then comes the Scotch BM © 
so largely in Norway, which is so much tised in our Cornish mines, a 
ought to be called Baltic timber. It is the pinus sylvestris, but 
to be noted that the varieties of it grown clsewhere than in Norwa 
do not posses the same qualities, Oak is excellent, but it 1s too OP". 
work, and dear in cost besides. When it is plentiful, newer ae 
branches may be obtained at a moderate cost, and are much used mine, 
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—_ Beceh, birch, and Spanish chestnut are in vogue in some Con- 


long (im -eet chestnut Is largely employed in the States of Ame- 
fog Stal districts, sont in Brazil the acacia !« much fn reqnest. For 
oe Ju the Sou'h 1 large scantlings have to be empl yed, and some fine ex- 
‘ain parpases som ave b.eu Imported Into Cornwa'l from the Pacific coasts 
¢ nro’ seen picces at some of the Cornish mines 90 fr. in length, 
of Amerion A aon at the small end. Magnificent pines are also brought 
a2 oa 1, 
from Vancourer © arated attention to ** propping ’’ seems to be anything but 
The necessity. t miners. In metalliiferous mines, the men, although they sce 
general aes mess above Is evideatly breaking away, often go on long beyond 
cracks. and fety, although they need only pu: in a single prop or strat. This 
intoft Cyeration. Whether a strut or asingle prop it needs only to 
y ane oa then to be firmly wedged against the rock, when it is often 
pe well place in a great mass, until the men are ready to let it down or blow it 
he case may be. In the case of collieries a good deal of work is done 
wa, as the tection of a row of vertical props, on the top of each of which, to 
the gen get a good hold of the ground, a cross-plece is placed, which is 
able them or lid. Behind these props there Is invariably a back row, which, 
called & tym P porking is advanced, are brought forward and made the first row, 
as the face ne are employed in boling the seam put in props, which are called 
pe mep Wh ‘ags; but In consequence of the want of duc attention to putting 
strats, OF a. necessary a great number of men lose their lives, the deaths 
these In ve-ulting from falis of roof of coal or rock being more than the whole 
anoually “hich result from explosions in our collierfes. Instead of wooden props 
of those W nes have been tried, but, on the whole, without advantage, being found 
cast-iron one awkward. Good reports have been made of them In some places, 
pwicldy ot say that at present they have been found superior to wooden props. 
put I oe they are intended to be removed and used over again and again; but 
coursés ‘positions they are as likely to be lost or left as the wooden props. 
ju diffiew “ = of the application of wood is its use in securing the drifts and 
apa hen the roof breaking in. What is donedepends materially upon the 
Jevels “e the ground. Sometimes tt is enough to cut hitches or niches in the 
pature oi ut in cross-pleces of timber; but when the material overhead is 
wall, — Geken, these cross pleces or, stemples, as the Germans call them, or 
oot as in Derbyshire, Cornwall, and other western districts, must be put 
stall vb closer to each other, A hitch or notch is cut forone end, and theother 
in ae cesnght down upon an edge piece and driven home with a few forcible 
end fe | then the tranaverre pleces are laid over, so as to receive the weight of 
tp iterlal above, This is the simplest way of placing the timber ; but, simple 
the +" the ordivary men are scarcely capable of dealing with it thoroughly, 
; dd pd plenty of men both in Germavy and in Cornwall who seem to see by 
Ever heey where and how to put in the timber; but it is very curious thatin other 
po {ets there should be such a great backwardness in this respect, and that 
ee neal so often put in timber in such a way as not tosustain any consider- 
ii weight ; and sothecaptain has tocome in and have it placed in a better way. 





SHAFT SINKING THROUGH WATER-BEARING STRATA, 


Mr, EMERSON BAINBRIDGE, Assoc. Inst. C.E., read a paper at the 
Institution of Civil Engineers “On the Kind- Chaudron System of 
sinking Shafts through Water-Bearing Strata, without the use of 
Pumping Machinery,” Of the total expenditure necessary to open 
out a coal field, one of the chief items of cost was caused by the 
heavy expenses incurred in sinking the shafts, and when such sink- 
ing happened to pass through water-bearing strata the proportion 
due to this head of the total cost was much increased. When a 
shaft exceeded 200 or 300 yards in depth, and when the water oc- 
curred near the surface, it was usual to keep the water back by the 
jnsertion of cylindrical metal “tubbing,”’ placed upon a hard bed of 
rock at a point immediately below the lowest feeder, Where pits 
were less than 100 or 200 yards in depth the application of tubbing 
was not of much service, as the movement and dislocation of the 
strata, consequent upon the removal of the coal, generally caused the 
water to find its way into the underground workings, The sinkings 
in which there was the largest quantity of water had been carried 
jn Belgium through the chalk, and in England through the Permian 
series ; these rocks usually being sufficiently porous to contain large 
yolumesof water. Without exception, in England all such sinkings 
had been made by the use of pumping machinery of sufficient power 
to keep the pit, during the process of sinking, comparatively dry. 

It was stated that the question of dealing with wet sinkings in the 
most economical manner would, before long, become of much greater 
importance than heretofore. In the report of the Royal Coal Com- 
mission an estimate was given of the coal remaining in the British 
Islands, as follows :— 

Coal yet remaining, which is or will have to be reached by sinkings 


through the coal measures .... +eeeeceesMillion tons 


TTTTT TTT Te 90,597 
Coal yet remaining, which is or will have to be got by sinkings through ‘ 


the Permian aud other formations overlying the coal measures...... 104,418 
Total .c.cccccccccccccccvcccccccccccceccccsccs 194,945 


It thus appeared that 104,418 millions of tons, or 54 per cent., of 
the remaining resources of the British coal fields would have to be 
reached by pits sunk through the Permian and other formations more 
recent than the coal measures ; and, as a rule, more likely to be satu- 
rated with large volumes of water. With such important evidence 
bearing on the future of coal mining, it had been considered that 
the present was an opportune moment to bring under the notice of 
the Institution a description of a mode of sinking shafts through 
water-bearings rocks which had proved successful in many cases on 
the Continent, 

The plan of sinking pits hitherto practised in this country con- 
sisted in dealing with the water by means of large pumping engines, 
in leaving the bottoms of the pits dry enough to allow the sinkers to 
block the well, and in keeping back the water in the upper strata by 
metal rings, cast in segments about 4 feet long, and connected by 
wooden joints, which were wedged tight, when all the tubbing was 
fixed, The evils of this system were :—1. The heavy first cost of the 
plant, when special pumping machinery was used.—2. The expense 
of the wedging tubs, and the cost of fixing them.—3. The delay caused 
by the siukers being compelled to work always in water.—4, The high 
first cost of the tubbing and of fixing itin the shaft, and the liability 
of the tubbing leaking in consequence of the numerous joints, 

In the application vf the Kind-Chaudron system these evils were 
toa grent extent avoided. This system consisted of a combination 
of Mr. Kind’s well-known apparatus for boring wells, with an inge- 
nious device, invented by M. Chaudron, for fixing cylindrical tubbing 
under water in such a manner as to make it quite secure and water- 
tight. In the latter part of 1871 the author, accompanied by Mr. 
W. Cochrane, visited the Maurage Pits, near Mons, where two shafts 
were being sunk by this process, These shafts, though havinga depth 
respectively of 373 and 593 feet at the date of that visit, had been 
bored that depth under water with a diameter of 13 feet 6 in., the 
water having been constantly standing at a depth of 37 feet from the 
surface, The Chaudron system consisted of the following distinct 
processes :—1, The erection of the machinery on the surface,—2. The 
boring of the pits to the lowest part of the water-bearing strata,— 
3. The placing of the tubbing.—4. The introduction of cement behind 
the tubbing to complete its solidity.—5. The extraction of the water 
from the pits, and the erection of wedged cribs to secure the moss- 

x. The machinery on the eurface consisted of a capstan engine, 
Which raised the debris from the pits, and a vertical engine, by means 
of which the boring tools were lifted at each stroke ; the speed of 
the latter engine varying from 15 to 18 strokes per minute, The first 
tool applied was the small trepan, which weighed 8 tons, and bored a 
hole 4 ft, 8$ in. in diameter, the depth of the boring being increased at 
the rate of from 6 to10 feet perday. The pit was enlarged by a tre- 
pan weighing 16} tons, which increased the size to 13 feet 6 in., and 
was kept from 10 to 80 yards behind the pit made by the smaller 
trepav. The larger boring tool bad 28 teeth and the smaller tool 
14 teeth, each tooth weighing 72 Ibs. The Loring by the larger tre. 
pan did not progress faster than about 3 feet per day of 24 hours. 

he boring was generally carried on in the day, the remaining 12 hours 
being employed in raising the debris from the pits. When the bottom 
of the water-bearing strata was reached the tubbing, which con- 
sisted of metal cylinders cast in complete rings of an internal dia- 
~ rape of 12 feet and a length of 4 feet 9 in,, was placed in the shaft, 
teat rings of tubbing being connected by bolts, The tubbing was 

sted by hydranlic apparatus to one-half more pressure than it was 
He priee- to be subjected to, The rings of tubbing were let down into 
he tunes Oy means of the capstan ; the moss-box at the bottom of 
oe anh e eing placed in the pit first. The moss-box consisted of 
b yinders, one sliding inside the other, and each having a flange 
road enough to form a chamber to hold a quantity of ordinary moss, 
ve moss-box reached the bed which was prepared for it at the 
seep by the pit, the weight of the superincumbent tubbing pressed 
thus tat ee and formed a water-tight barrier, The tubbing being 
filed witk the annular space between it and the sides of the shaft was 
this “ase cement, thus ensuring the solidity of the tubbing; after 
aad 8 finished, the standing water in the shaft was drawn out, 
€ joint below the moss-box was made permanently safe, by 

§ Of several rings of tubbing resting on two stropg wedging 


cribs. The comparative cost of sinking by the processes referred to 
was shown by two tables, one of which exhibited the complete cost 
of sinking, and the time occupied by the ordinary system, at 18 dif- 
ferent collieries, whilst the other gave the same information for 10 
collieries put down by M. Chau:lron’s process. The results showed 
that, whilst with the system of sinking by the aid of pumpiog ma- 
chinery the average cost per foot had amounted to 114/. 7s., and the 
rate of sinking to 8-9 feet per month, with the Chaudron process the 
average cost of all the pits was equal to 22/. 9s, per foot, and the speed 
of sinking to 15°8 feet per month. This striking result, which was 
so much in favour of the Chaudron system, evinced the importance: 
which this mode of dealing with water-bearing strata was likely to 
have, It was remarked that, where a large quantity of water oc- 
curred in shallow sinkings tubbing would be of no avail, and the 
economy of boring by the “ Niveau plein” system would probably 
be considerable. On the other hand, where the strata were hard, and 
where the feeders of water were so well separated by beds of rock as 
to allow them to be dealt with separately, the ordinary system of 
sinking might prove as economical as the Chaudron process. The 
boring of the shaft by the Chaudron process could not be said to be 
advisable below the water-bearing strata, as with an increased depth 
the time which could be utilised in boring would become less, and 
further, the small particle into which the rock was broken by the 
tool hindered the sinking, so that it progressed move slowly than 
when the shafts were sunk by the ordinary mode, 














THE HOBBS HILL MINING COMPANY. 


This mine has been specially inspected, on behalf of the company, by Capt. 
Tim Rowse, of Great Treveddoe Mine, and by Capt. W. C. Vivian, of South Con- 
durrow and other mines, It must be very gratifying to the sharcholders to 
learn that these independent and practical gent!«men confirm the opinion and 
recommendations of theirown agent, Capt. Temby, who has fora long Uline urged 
on the company the necessity of makinga tramway, aud putting the stawps and 
dressing: floors into proper working order, 

A call of 3s, 4d. p rsbare (100)1.) has been made by the directors, and there Is 
very little probability of a further call being required. When the recommenda- 
tions of the agents are put into eff:ct, whici: will be done with as little delay as 
possible, according to the calculations set forth by the inspectors, founded upon 
the regular monthly sales of tin, the shares in this company, it is considered, 
will pay 16 per cent., or 2l. per share. 


At a meeting of shareholders, held at the offices of the company, New Broad- 
street, on March 5, the directors said they had tad the mine Inspected by Capt. 
Wm. C, Vivian and Capt Tim Rowse. “Vapt. Vivian, is well known in the 
western part of Cornwall as a man of considerable experience and superior 
ability. Capt. Rowse is, perbaps, the best authority on the kind of mine with 
which we have todeal. Capt. Rowseis the manager of Old Treveddoe, or Wheal 
Whisper as it is now called, one of the oldest tin mines now at work in Cornwall, 
which is (and bas been f.r scores of years) worked as an open cutting or quarry, 
similar to our own operations at Hobbs Hill. The produce of Treveddoe stuff is 
stated to be equal to 244 lbs, of tin to the ton. The Wheal Whisper is being 
worked, we are informed, at a profit of some 30 or 40 per cent.; hence we have 
every reason to be confident of success, provided the recommendations we have 
received are acted upon with vigour. Capt. Rowse has offered to render us bis 
assistance and advice in arranging the most economical! mode of working. Both 
of these agents, you will observe, nearly agree as to the amount of profit to be de- 
rived upon a small outlay, which cannot but be gratifying to the shareholders, 
Great credit is due to Capt. Temby for having worked the mine for so longa 
time at such a comparatively small loss, considering that he has not bad the 
tupport of the sharebolders to carry out what is now recommended by our in- 
spectors, which he long ago advised, Although the @irectors have every confi- 
dence in Capt. Temby, it has been considered desirable to appoint a loeal purser 
in the person of Mr. James Cock, of Liskeard,a gentlemen who has been recom- 
mended to us by our bankers, It fs the intention of the directors to make an 
offer to the Hammett MineCompany, for the purebase of their machinery (which 
we «re now renting) previous to making any outlay.” 

The following are the inspectors’ reports :— 

Reskadinnick, Feb. 29.—In inspecting Hobbs Hill mining ground I first direct ed 
my attention to the stamptng-floors. The lower water-wheel, which is the one 
now being u-ed for stamping your tinstone, is 30 feet high, and 4 feet in breast, 
with 36 heads of stamps attached, of which 32 are working ; there are five round 
buddles, cleaning-house, &c. In order to catch as much tin as possible, and 
make the most of your tinstone, two additional round buddies are wanted with 
a set of dead frames for taking out the slime tin, which ts now allowed to flow 
into the river, and is thus lost. Long drags should be also substituted for the 
present short ones with cross strips to take the stamped tlastuff to the buddles 
with the least possible labour, as it must be by an economical system of working 
in every department that profits are to be derived from tinstone of the low pro- 
duce which you are at present quarrying. These improvements may be carried 
out for about 10%. The tinstove quarried from the elvan course shou'd be sent 
down in a elide to the spalling: floors, a little up from the side of the river, and 
from thence be taken to the stamping-mill on a short railroad, or an Incline 
over the river, to be worked by the upper wheel. The cost of this arrangement 
would be covered by 1001, The improvemeuts indicated would effect a saving 
in the working cost of about 30/. per month on the present scale of operations, 
whilst ylelding about 107, worth of tin more per month than can be extracted 
with the present dressing appliances, Until these improvemeuts are made it 
cannot be proved whether or not a profit can be derived from stampiug the 
elvan tinstone, It would appear f:om the present returns, and costs made un- 
der great disadvantages, that the elvan course may be worked profitably by 
adopting the most economleal system which {ts possible. Skouid this prove so 
the next step will be to put the upper stamps (consisting of 30-ft. wheel. 4 ft. 
breast, with axles, 24 heads, of which 12 are In working order) in an efficient 
state, and commence stamping with full power, which is equal to 48 beads. By 
doing this the returns of tin will be proportionally increased, without increas- 
ing the cost in the same proportion, thus leaving a wider margin for profits, 

There will be no difficulty in obtaining ample supplies of tinstone from the 
quarry near the floors of the quality which has been hitherto wrought, aud 
which yields about 5 lbs, of black tin per ton of stone, so that the additional 
stamping power can besuppiled. The twomills brought uy to their full efficiency 
will be equai to 84 heads, and by working up to this extent you will, L think, 
bring your sales of tin up to about 4% tons per month, worth at the present 
price (say) 3601, Judging from the present rate of cost these returns may be 
calculated to leave aboup 1607, per month profit. ‘The proposed Improvemente, 
including the putting of the upper stamps in good order of working, would cost 
about 5001, and may be completed in two months, 

After the present works have been put into an efficient state, I would strongly 
advise the driving of the adit lev 1 from the valley westward, towards Tinver’s 
Lane shaft, where, Judging from the large excavation made by the ancient 
miners, and from the quantity of tin which the present company obtained by a 
few mouths working iu the same site, there seems a good chance of your laying 
open a ‘arge and productive tiu lode, from which good profits may be made, 
There is a distance of about 80 fms. to drive the adit from the present end to 
Tinner’s Lane shaft, but as it will be on the course of the lode, profitabie tin 
ground may be met with in any partof this distance, I find from Capt. Temby 
that there is another lode, about 60 fms, further north, on which an adit bas 
been commenced further up the valley, and driven about z' fis. westward into 
the hill. This lode is about 244 ft, wide, and the tinstone which has been broken 
from it is, iu my opinion, of the best character of apy that I have yet seen from 
this district. I think this to be worthy of a further trial, and would advise that 
the adit commenced on it should be continued further as soon as possible. The 
firat adit referred to will acquire a depth of about 40 fms. as it goes westward 
into the bill, and the second one that of about 20 fms.—WM. OC. VIVIAN. 


Wheal Whisper, Warleggan, near Bodmin, Feb. 23.—In compliance with your 
orders I inspected the Hobbs Hill Mine on the 20th tnet., I find your operations 
confined to the elvan course, which is about 30 ft. wide, producing tin through- 
out of good quality, This being the fourth time I have inspected and reported 
on this mine, Iam very pleased to say I never saw it looking so we'l as at 
present. Theelvan produces very good branches of tin, and also tin dispersed 
throughout the stone, which [ think will average full five pounds of black tin 
to the tou of stuff, more than «qual to many mines in the district which are pay- 
ing high percentage profits, The position of the mine affords every facility for 
cheap working; the elvan running into a fast rising hill, and being of immense 
8 ze, is worked as an open quarry, and the supplies almost inexhaustible, I should, 
therefore, advise that the mine be worked ou a larger scale ; you have plenty of 
water-power within easy distance of the tin stopes, a tramway could be put 
down ata very small outlay, which would render the cost of transit of the ore 
comparatively nothing, in fact not over ld. per ton, this, compared with the pre- 
sent arrangement—horse and cart labour—would lessen the monthly expense 
30 per cent. You have every advantage for stamping four times the quastity of 
stuff that you are now stampivg, and the mine calculated to produce that 
amount of stuff at once; 80 tons per day at 5 tbs, of tin to the ton would pro- 
duce 4 tons 12 cwta, 8 qrs, 12 Ibs. of black tin per wont, making allowancés 
for repairs of stamps and other contingencies, say 4 tons net; this, with spirit 
and economy could be done at 30 per cent. profit on your gross returus with tin 
at present price. In order to accomplish this an outiay is required. I consider 
few mines are more worthy the necessary outlay than Hobbs Hill, The stamps 
require some repairs, and also the dressing-filpors, I think your present tin 
dresser competent of making the altcrations required, and by duing this I think 
every shareholder will be we!l pleased.—TIM ROWSE. 

In reply to enquiries, Capt. Rowse write-, Feb, 27:—‘ Yours of the 26:h to 
hand. Nothing has been done since my last report at Tinner’s Lane, consequently 
my last report stands good. I think that was to drive an adit from the south 
part of your sett and to bring a tramway from the north of the adit around the 
sid; of the hill to your present stamps; but seeing your elvan is so improved and 
somewhat caunting your east and west lodes, 1 should advise you to confine 
your operations to the elvan, which must be workcd at a profit, and extending 
this would be by far the best way to develope the mine. The cost of tramway 
proposed wonld not far exceed 1001. To repair the present stamps and put the 
upper stamps in good working order, with as mauy more heads as the wheel 
could drive, 400/, The dressing-floors could be put right at a small cost, say 6vl. 
As your tin is good and strong, very much work could be done sclf-acting ; your 
winding machine now taking up stuff would then supply the higher run of 
stamps. I know of no adit going west except that on the north or Reyal lode; 
this would be too far north to be of any good to the place I last named at ‘Tin- 
ner’s Lane south workings. Your elvan is proving to open beyond expectation 
and if it continues as at present it must make a profit: this is beyoud all possi- 
ble doubt.—Tim RowsE. 





NEW PEMBROKE MINE.—At a general meeting of adventurers, held 
at the mine on March 5 (the Rev. kK. J. Treifry, D.C.L., in the chair), the ac- 
counts for September, October, November, and December showed a credit ba- 
lance of 11621. 10s. 4d. A dividend of 9601. (Ss. por shate) was declared, and 
2021, 103, 4d, Carried to credit of next account, Capt. F. aud J, Pukey say— 








“ During the past four months we have sold about 51 tons of black tin, which 
has realised 4323/., and copper to the valucof 8121, together cqual to 51351, ; and 
from the length of productive tin ground driven through at the 90 or bottom 
level, the future prospects of the mine stil! continue good for tin, but of copper 
our returns willin a great measure depend ou the disc »veries wocan make. The 
mine ts in good working order, and all our operations are belng furced on as 
rapidly as possible.’’ 


East Poot MINE.—At a meeting of adventurers, held at the mine 
on Monday, the accounts for Dec. and Jan. showed a profit of 8071. 163,104, A 
dividend of 801. (2s. «d. per share) was declared, and 282. 16s. 1d. carried to 
credit of next account. Inaddition to the perplexities and tnterruptions alluded 
to by the agents, and accounting for the short returns at this account, the com- 
mittee add that they bave not feltjustified In declaring a higher dividend than 
2a, Gd. per share; but they anticipate an Increase at the meeting in May If the 
weather, which now appears more favourable, should continue tolmprove, The 
committee, having in view the practice now adopted in the neighbouring mines, 
fecl constrained in the Interest of the adventurers at large to dispense iu future 
with the account dinners, which have become very luconventent, arising from 
the increased and increasing number of shareholders and the limited extent of 
accommodation, Capts. W.S. Garby (manager), J. Maynard, and J. Hosking 
say—** Since our last meeting we have put in three strong brick dams In Whoal 
Agar, ata cost of 220/., whilst the extra consumption of coals alone has amounted 
to nearly 6001.; a large increase in the price of every other mining material has 
also contributed to swell the amount for the two months, In consequence of 
the great influx of water we have been prevented from working In the two 
bottom levels for nearly four weeks, and these being our best producing polnts 
for tin it has materially interfered with our returns, But we have now nearly 
completed another dam atthe 50fm. level fa Wheal Agar, from which the water 
is coming, which we hope will enable us not only to keep the water from rising, 
but to get out what is now in the mine within a mouth from this time.” 


NortH LEVANT MINE,—At a meeting of adventurers, held at the 
mine on March 9, the accounts showed a credit balanco of 17291. 4s. Lid., a divi. 
dend of 16001. (16s. per share) was declared, and 1291. 4+. 11d. carried to credit 
of next account. Capts. J. Bennetts and H. Eddy say—** Several hundreds of 
pounds have been spent during the past six months tn clearing old workings 
and improving the plant, from whieh our returns have been small, but which 
are fur the benefit of the future working of the mine. Our sales of tin for che 
past six months have been quite «qual toour expec ations, and wecalealateour 
returns for the ensulng six months will be about the same quantity, aud weare 
glad to say our prosp: cts continue good.”’ 


(For remainder of Meetings sce to-day’s Journal.) 





FOREIGN MINING AND METALLURGY, 


The scarcity of pig-iron is becoming every day greater in Belgium, 
and prices exhibit a proportionate advance. A quotation of 4, per 
ton for refining pig, reported recently, has become general, and every- 
thing leads to the belief that it will soon be exceeded. The fact must 
be recognised, for the rest, that a check is not very probable, and that 
when pig isadvancing all metallurgical articles follow the same move- 
ment, more or less, Advices from Charleroi state that merchants’ 
iron, No. 1, remains firm, at 8/. per ton ; but No. 2 plates have risen 
to 102. 16s. per ton, representing an improvement of 83, per ton, which 
will not stop there, One house has placed No. 4 at 81, 8s, per ton, 
The demand is very great for iron, and it could not well be otherwise, 
as, independently of the exceptional state of affairs due to the events 
of 1870 and 1871, there has been a rapid extension of all the indus. 
tries employing iron, All countries appear to be voting credits for 
improving or extending their networks, Thus, the Belgian Senate has 
just voted unanimously (less one vote) acredit of 640,000, applied 
for with this object by the Minister of Public Works, The Martin. 
Siemens process has been introduced at the Sclessin establishments 
in connection with the manufacture of steel, 

The coal market continues very active inthe various Belgian basins, 
Stocks are scarcely increasing, and deliveries both by railway and 
by water are effected with more regularity than hitherto, so that the 
execution of orders is rendered easier. Orders for domestic qualities 
of coal are small, but qualities used by industrials are in very good 
demand. Coalowners show reluctance to enter into contracts to be 
executed at comparatively remote periods, Prices display little varia. 
tion; freights are nearly stationary, but show aslightly upward ten- 
deucy. The colliery of Jamioulx, to the south of Charleroi, has 
just been brought again into activity. 

The condition of the French coal trade appears to be improving, 
thanks to the increasing facilities afforded in respect of means of 
transport. In consequence of the improved traffic arrangements now 
existing, consumers appear to have ceased their complaints as to the 
want of combustible. A good deal of attention is being devoted at 
present in France to the question of the navigation of canals and 
rivers accommodating industrial centres, and important works are 
anticipated which will render the passage of coal, &c., boats on na- 
vigations less onerous. The number of workIng coal miners in the 
coal basin of St. Etienne is returned at 16,416. The number of pits 
at Rive-de-Gier from which coal is extracted is 29; the number of 
exhausted pits, 7; and the number of new pits now being sunk, 1, 
In the sub-arrondissement of St. Etienne coal is being extracted from 
62 pits, 17 pits are now exhausted, and 30 pits are now being sunk, 
The working mivers of Hayange, in the Moselle, who had struck to 
the number of 800, have followed the example of their Belgian com- 
rades, and have resumed work on the old terms, 

Paris, which hitherto had remained somewhat behind the general 
upward movement in prices, appears at last disposed to follow the 
current. Plates have attained a quotation of 12/. 8:., and merchants’ 
iron one of 8/. 16s. to 97. per ton. These prices are still lower than 
those current at other centres, and it is expected that a further ad- 
vance will take place shortly in all the principal articles, The last 
advices from St. Dizier give the price of merchants’ iron, coke-made, 
at 82. 163. to 91. per ton, in warehouse at the works, and these rates 
are considered verylow. There is a great abundance of orders, and 
a further advance in prices is looked for, The production, the same 
time, fullows a progressive movement, New rolling-mills which 
MM. Dumont and Son, are constructing, near Maubcuge, are on the 
point of being completed. They will be equipped with tools, it is 
stated, in order to produce about 1500 tons of plates month!y. The 
puddling apparatus is installed, and was to commence working on 
Friday (March 15). It is expected that the rolling apparatus will 
be ready for working April 1. The Northern of France Railway 
Company has concluded a contract with the Terrenoire Works, for 
Bessemer steel rails, at 117. 10s. per ton.; similar rails could not, it 
is stated, be obtained in Belgium at less than 15/, per ton and in 
Germany at less than 16/7. per ton. About 17,000 tons of rails or- 
dered by the Western of France Railway Company have been ob- 
tained at 82. 8s. 6d, per ton—terms which are again lower than 
corresponding quotations in Belgium; with such prices France 
might prove a formidable competitor with England and Belgium 
in the matter of iron, were not her production so restricted. Iron 
tyres for trucks have been ordered at 19/. 4s, per ton, at St, Etienne, 
and puddled steel tyres at 24/. to 251. 4s. per ton, at the Allevard 
Forges. Upon the whole, there appears to be room for a further ad- 
vance in French prices. 

At Havre, Chilian copper in bars has made 87/. to 88/.; refined 
ditto, in ingots, 80/. to 84/.; Peruvian minerals, pure standard, 717. 
to 721.; United States, Baltimore, 76/. to 782.; Lake Superior ditto, 
921. to 942.; Mexican and Plata, in bars, 66/, to 682. ; old yellow cop- 
per, 402, to 44/.; red ditto, 627. to 662. perton, At Rotterdam, Dron- 
theim has made 50 fis. to 52 fls.; and Russian crown, 51 fls. Tin has 
been in more favour during the last fewdays, At Marseilles, Banca 
has made 1547.; English, 1522. ; and French 1562, per ton. At Am- 
sterdam and Rotterdam, Banca has made 85 fis., aud Billiton, 844 fls, 
There has not been much change in lead. At Paris, French has made 
19/,83,; and Spanish, 197, 82, per ton. At Amsterdam, soft lead is 
quoted at 11 fis. to 11} fls, At Paris, Silesian zinc delivered at Havre 
bas made 23/. 16a,; other good marks delivered at Havre 23/, 16s. ; 
and ditto delivered at Paris 23/7. 163. per ton, At Amsterdam, Sile- 
sian zinc has realised 13 fis. to 13} fis. 

Soundings made near the coal basins of the Sear and the Ruhr, 
and at Eschweiler, have indicated the presence of new beds of coal, 
Near Essen especially it is found that the coal basin of the Rubr 
extends far beyond its present limits, As has frequently happened 
before after the piercing of argilo-ferruginous rock, a discovery was 
made of a bed of coal more than 40in. in thickness, The quality 
of the coal is about equal to that of the best gas coal. This dis- 
covery is a surprising one, and is expected to have important conse- 
quences for the industry of the north-east of the province. Encou- 
raged by this success, the parties who have been making the sound. 
ings propose to make others near the Lippe, in Westphalia, The 
capital required for these operations (50,000 thalers) is proposed to 
be raised by an issue of shares, Another fact indicated by the 
soundings which have been made is that the smaller basin of the 








district—that of Eschweiler—extends as far as the environs of Aixe 
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la-Chapelle, passing near Weiden. 


have been made. 


Advices from Vienna state that prices have greatly advanced in 
Austria, and notwithstanding the dearness of English rails they still 
At Berlin, Silesian coke-made 
pig is quoted at 57 to 58 silber groschen per quintal ; charcoal-made 

g is worth 63 to 64 silber groschen per quintal atthe works, Good 
At 
a recent adjudication for locomotives for the Upper Silesian Rail- 
way Herr Wohlert tendered at 19,300 thalers per engine for (three- 
wheeled coupled) locomotives and tenders ; and the Konigsberg 


coutrive to compete with Austrian. 


i 
Kenglish marks are worth 60 to 61 silber groschen per quintal, 


Union at 17,173 th, per engive for (two-wheel coupled) locumotives. 








THE QUICKSILVER TRADE. 


The following shows the quicksilver produced in 1869-70-71:— 
1369. 1870. 1871. 


New Almaden Mine ......Flasks 17,000 ...... 14,09 ...... 18,768 



























New Jdria Mine .....ecseeeeeeee 10,450 soee. 10,000 9,227 
Redington Mine .. 2,128 
Sundry other mines 1,763 
Total ...0.00+++e00-F asks 33,600 1.4... 29,546 .0.... 31,881 
The exports to the different countries for 1871 and the three pre- 
vious years were as follows :— 

1868. 1869. 1870. 1871. 
New York ........Flasks 4,500 .... 1,500 ..e- 1,000.... 800 

Great Britain cooce SMO «ne — coco = «ceo = 
CHIDB cccccorcecscccccers 19,980 coos 15.600 ..ce 4.050 .... 7,900 
BROBIED cccvccccccccccvcees 14,190 coco 8,050 ..c0 7,068 coee 8,161 
Bouth America ......cee0 2,500 ..0e 2,909 esoe 1,300 .... 2,200 
Australia ...... coe 1,680 1.0 300 .... £00 .... 1,10 
British Columbia eee BO. cove @ acco D seco 6 
Other countries.......... 5C1 wee BA ace. 41 118 
Total ..... Flasks 41,8(6 .... 24,415 2... 12,788 ..0. 15,205 

And our exports previously have been :— 

In 1867 ......Flacks 28,858 In 1859 ...6.-Flasks 3,599 
a ee ear ya 1OSB venvccscases 94,142 
9b IEE .ccccevccdece 44,400 Sy Nee 27,262 
p MEE Cebederscces SENT se FOOE cavees 23,740 

oe 1068 ccccee coe 26,014 og DOOD wwcsae ccsons BF,268 

op 1BGF 2. vecccveee . 34,747 o0 1854 2... ccccccee 2,968 

p_ eer . 24,995 a | ae 
99. 108P cccoccccces « 9,448 , 1852 900 


The Redington Company has produced nothing since Oct. 31, and 
the Phoenix Mine has produced, during 1871, 763 flasks from a partial 
working. Tho entire product of all the mines on this coast for the 
year 1871 aggregates 31,881 flasks, against 29,546 flasks the year pre- 
vious. High prices under the monopoly rule have been kept up 
for three years past. The three-years contract purchase expires on 
April 1, when a complete change in the programme may be looked 
for. Already shipments from London and New York are en rvvte to 
this coast, and lower prices nay be looked for atany moment. Pre- 
sent nominal prices, 825, and 85¢e,—San Francisco Market Review. 





MINING ON THE PACIFIC SLOPE.— From acarefully-prepared sinte- 
ment of mining dividends paid during 1870 and 1871, published in the Daily 
Evening Bulletin of San Franelsco, it appears that Lhe profits of mining in 1871 
were considerably more than double thuse of 1870. ‘The figures were— 
7 1871, 


870. 























Amador, California ....06 soccsseveee $Y V5,400 ...06. 3 24,050 
= ATBCNES  cecccecvcsceose.cocse ace 91,000. coerce — 
Chollar- Potosi obo ccccccccoscecsoese 658,100 ...... 1.652,009 
GOT FOIE cccccscoseccsaqenacocesese _ Sbseve 480,00 
Buwha, Calilarale ..ccccsece: cocccces 480,00 ..c0ce 249,000 
KMurcka Comsolldated ..cccccceesscees ve _ @eccce 275,000 
Golden Charlot, [Idaho ...ccee. cc eeeees 75,090 .... 170,000 
Golden Rule ........ eeoceerccscccecces 3,000 ...... -- 
Grecnvitie, Callfornia....... eeece — avy as 4,000 
Gould and Curry cocee. cecccccscsocsece 48,00 wreeee - 
Hale and Norcross ....0.0-0. coess cece ae 160,000 
Bebe. REMOTES coe: ceccccovcesecececccscece 2',000 2... e _ 
MOUNT cededeciedcne scnccccconeedss 30,000 ....4. _ 
POS RUNE 05 cs eces secs. <0 _ 20,000 
Meadow Valley .. ave 150,000 .. &7 000 
Metropolitan Mill...... 10,000 . _ 
North Star, California ......cccceceees 16,/00 6,000 
Original Hidden Treasure,,...........+ 82 000 — 
PUOEMO. ccceccenccessecces —=  ~eseere 20,000 
Raymond and Ely ........ - eoseee 615,000 
Redington Quicksilver ... — . F 31,500 
Sierra Nevada ...c..s.cces S 87,500 ...... 20,600 
BROOOGE TENE ccecccceccaccveccerccocces _ oe 31,400 
WEE Bab00) 00 0000 50b66G0bc6600%0008 ee 30,000 ..... oe 
Yellow Jacket .......... oeccce _ seve 444,000 
Vole Gravel c.cccccccccese _ coe 35,000 
Wheeler cocccccsccccscccccsscvecccecss 3 ae _- 
Total. .ccccccssssccccccccce $2,224,400 .o00.. $1,837,950 


THE Comstock Lopr.—The out-turn of some of the principal 
mines on this lode bas beeu enormous, Twelve of them, up to the middie of 
August last, bad produced, been assessed, and made dividends as follows :— 

Bullion produced, Dividends. Assessments. Price of mines, 








Ophir .ceeeses B 5,240.000°0) 2... G1.394.400 2.00 $1,232,000 220. 3 420,000 
Goul & Curry. 15,535,232°24 ....  3,826,8 0.... 633,000 .... 494 000 
Savage ....... 1443745643 .... 4,188,100 .... 465,00) 20 592,00) 
H. & Norecross., 4,485,475 12 ., 1,598,.00 .... 690,000 800," 00 
Chollar..cces.. 10,780,021°10 .... 2 800,000 .... 462,00" .... 935,100 
Tinperial ...... 5.074,58095 6... 1,0:7.50) .... 490,000 .... 200,000 
Naipire ......  %.629.439°94 .... S14,600 ..06 80,00 ..06 36,090 
Yeliow Jackct.. 14,177,774°30 .... 2,184,002... 1,518,000 .... 1,08 ',0 0 
Kentuck ....0. 4,0°0,097°81 .... 1,252,000 .... 70,0) Vo. 228,00) 
Crown Point...  4,834.112°00 .... 978,000 .... £23,079 .... 3,600,000 
Belcher... seeee 1,570 87°00... -- voce 234,40) ...6 2,4'8,°00 
Overman....e. 1,692,347°00 .... _ oees ; oar 76,80 





Totals ..oee. 934,016 811°39 .. $19,900,300 .... $7,255,053 .. 310,857,900 

MINING ON THE Pactric Coast.—The * Commercial Herald and 
Market Review,” in its Mining Keview for !871, speaking of the prospective yield 
fur the incoming year, says—** There can be uo question but everything wears a 
most cheerlog aspect, aud that the product will prove to be unusually large. 
When we take into consideration the eutire situation—the immense gains we 
have now made In the business of mining, the improved processes and macht. 
nery lately introduced, coupled with the great number of new reduction works 
-erected, and the certaluty of ample water supplies for the approaching season, 
we find here an aggregate of recently accraing advantages that warrant us in 
predicting for the current year a yield of the precious metals equivalent to 
eighty-five or ninety millions of dollars; and, should nothing transpire mean. 
time to mar the present prospect, thi re would be little ground for surprise should 
the product reach a bund:ed millions by the end of the year. Everywhere new 
ere-crushing mills have been erected, the most of them of large capacity, and 
nearly all capable of doing better work than the average of those before put up. 
Improved furnaces have been bullt for roasting the rebeliloua ores, and a great 
number of smelting- works coustructed in the base metal districts, In the ditches 
and res‘ rvoirs built in this State the past year our water-supplying facilities 
have been increased fully 20 per cent., while capital, the most powerful auxiliary 
of all, bas come to our assistance, with a freedum and readiness never before 
experienced - such ald having, iu fact, never before been so fully deserved. With 
all these helps, aud the mauy new di-ceveries being made, and rich mines con- 
stant ly developed, we fee! confident that, with no untoward turn of events, there 
will be gathered from the miveral regious west of the Rocky Mountains a bun- 
dred million dollars within the next twelve months,” 


On ENGLISH INVESTMENTS ON THIS COAST.—The “ Review" says— 
* But whatever the mistakes made at White Pine, and however the tuvestments 
of British capitalists may flually result in that district, they have undoubtedly 
fared better, and, in fact, almost invariably done well, tn their recentin vestments 
eleewbere on thiscoast, Look where we will,and we flad that they have become 
in almost every Important district partial owners tn, or the sole proprictors of, 
some of the best mines there, Reese River country, in the Kureka, Pinto, | 
Mineral Hiil, Troy, and sev ral other promising districts in Central Nevada, at | 
a numberof points in Utab, in southern Idaho, and throughout the mineral re- 
gions of California, they have become proprietors, partial or exclusive, of many 
of the most valuable mines yet found fh those localities; these partics having 








The coul is also of superior 
quality. The very considerable industry of the town and its neigh- 
bourhood is expected to be much increased by the deliveries which 


investors, 


| ready cash, and be enabled, if he desire, to improve the remainder, 


| practical account. 
| above enquiry have already been so well stated that they need uot be repeated. 


| Sandy Station, the present terminus of the Utah Southern. 
| this ore were taken out of the mine daily durlug last weck, but the company Is 
thinking of dropping down to about half that amount. The ore which is now 
comipg out of the mine ts of a higher grade than was ever taken out before ; 


Press (San Fraucisco). 


UTAH BRANCH OF THE MINING BUREAU OF THE PACIFIC CoAST 
—GOVERNOR GEO. L. Woops, OF UTAH, ONE OF THE MANAGKRS.— Weare grati- 
fied to learn that the exertions of Cul. Berton, Vice-Consul of France, and Prest- 
dent of the Mining Bureau, have resulted in the solid organisation of a branch 
office of that instituticn In Salt Lake City. The name of the present Governor 
of Utab as one of the managers Is a sufficient guarantee that the good already 
accomplished by the Bureau has been appreciated, and that ample protection 
will be afforded to foreign capitalists desirous of investing in legitimate Utah 
mining enterprise. The press of Salt Lake City have uaanimously welcomed 
the organisation of the branch. The following is from the Salt Lake Daily 
Herald :—* We are informed that the board of directors of the Mining Bureau 
of the Pacific Coast, on receipt of a telegram from Col, Berton respecting the 
proceedings of the late meeting of our leading miners, met at Sau Francisco 
and decided that, owlnog to the maguitude of the Utah mining interests, a 
branch office of the Mining Bureau be opened at Salt Lake elty and minaged 
by E. P. Hutchins, Eeq., secretary of the Bureau, In conjunction with twolead- 
ing citizens of this city. Col. Berton, Vice-Consul of France, and President of 
the Bureau, and Col. Harry Linden, member of the board of directhrs, now in 
this city, having been instructed to establish the branch office of the Bureau, 
have accordingly appointed Geo. L. Woods, Governcr of Utah, to act as mana- 
ger, in conjunction with E. P, Hutchins, secretary of the branch office. Governor 
Woods Is well satisfied with the objects and standing of the Bureau, and has 
aceepted the appointment, The third manager ts Col, J. 8, Nevett.” 


STAR OF NEVADA SILVER MINING COMPANY,—This is au English 
company, recently organised for the purpose of working a series of ledges lying 
in Union Hill, Austin, Nevada. The present workings are prosecuted through 
the old tunnel, started some years ago bythe formerowners, It now penetrates 
the hill a distance of 419 ft, It is being driven ahead by contract, and will be 
continued till all the ledges of the company have been cut, This tunnel has al- 
ready cut three ledges, cach of which will in time be fully developed. A level 
300 ft. long has been run from the tunnel east on the first ledge, exposing a body 
of good ore, averaging Gin, in width the entire distance; in fact, some of the 
mineral is really beautiful, and must work ata high rate, The last crushing of 
ore from this ledge, worked sometime in October last, produced nearly $1500 per 
ton for the first-class, and over $300 per ton for the second class. Three sections 
of this level, on the north side, have been leased to as many parties of good 
miners, All are sinking on the ledge, which still holds good, and there Is every 
prospect of their doing well for the company and themselves, The company are 
themselves opening and working this level on the south side, Messrs. Garrison 
and Co. have lately secured a lease on the second ledge cut by the main tunnel, 
and have started work ona lIcvel to develope it, The company has also just 
given a lease to Mcs-rs. George Emerson and Co,, who are now hard at work sink- 
ing a shaft from the surface of the hill some distance from the line of the tunnel, 
About 300 ft. from the mouth of the tunnel the company are erecting hoisting 
works for the purpose of sinking a 300-ft. shaft, through which the greater part 
of the workings will hereafter be carried on. Inthe ore-house are about 15 tons 
of a good quality of ore, which mu tsoon Increase to large quantities, unless the 
present appearances of the miue are wonderfully deceptive. The success of this 
enterprise cannot reasonably be doubted, as the mine looks well, the location ts 
good, the workings are carricd on systematically, aud the management of the 
whole conducted with an apparent princ:ple of economical thoroughuess.— 
Reese River Reveille, Janu, 27. 











FOREIGN MINES, 


‘Don Pepro NortH DEL ReY.—We are informed that at the 
general mecting of the company, to be held on the 28th inst., the directors will 
propose the payment of a dividend of 2s, per share, 





Don PEDRO NoRTH DEL REY.—Copy of telegram from Lisbon :— 
Remittance, 20,017 oitavas; produce for January, 10,179 oltavas; first division 
of Februgry, 4220 oitavas, 

sIRDSEYE CREEK,—The directors have received a telegram from 
their superintendent, J. A, Stone, giving the following result of a clean-up: 
—Neece and West, ?7 days’ run, profit $1250; Uncle Sam, 34 days’ run, profit 
$3000; Brown's Hill, 28 days’ run, profic $1500: total, $5750, of which he has 
remitted $1000.—[The directors have deciared a first bi-monthly interim divi- 
deud of 2s, per share.) 
GOLD KuN.—The directors have received the following telegram 
from thelr agent :—** Net returns of mine for 24 days’ run amount to $1000, 
which IT remit.” 

MINERAL HILu.—The directors have received advices of further 
remittances coming forward in the present month sufficient for the paymentof 
the debenture interest due on April 1, but have received at the elose of the last 
week unsatisfactory accounts a» to the continued productiveness of the mines. 
Mr. John Taylor. jun., immediately proceeded to Nevada to Investigate the cause, 
and report fully to the board on the state and proapects of the mines. 

SreRRA Burres (Gold).—The result of the clean-up for February 
is as follows: Reccipts, $34,018; 3176 tons of ore were crushed during the month. 
Cost of mining and milling same at $3°90 per ton !2,386"40. 

JAVALI.—The directors are in receipt of advices from the mana- 
ger, dated Feb, 6: 95) tons of ore bad been crushed during the mouth, yielding 
460 ozs, of gold, an average of 44 oz. per ton. Expences, 6561.; profit on the 
month's work, 5001; everything going on well, 

CHoNTALES,—Mr, Belt, Feb, 6: Cost for the month of January, 
$6239 68 c., which Includes $1.03 53 c, expended on capital aseount, Keturu of 
gold for the month $04 ozs., from 1341 tons of ore; average yield, 444 dwts. per 
ton; value of the gold, $4265 80c, 

San Antonio Mine: A stope in back of the level east of the castern cross-cut 
has been stoped 3644 varas; the lode is 3 ff. wide, worth 3 dwts, of gold per ton. 
A stope in the back of the connection level bas been stoped 37 varas; lode 3 ft. 
wide, worth 6 dwts, of guld per ton, A stope lu the back of No. 6 level has been 
stoped on the sonth part of the lode 18 varas; lode 2 ft. wide, worth 4 dwts. of 
goll per Lou.—Kast San Benito Mine: No, 2 level has been driven on the lode 
23 varas, for the first 6 varas worth 4 dwts, of gold per ton, since which it has 
been 4 ft, wide, producing a little gold, but not to value. No, 4 rise has been 
put 19 varas on the lode, and communicated with No, level ; the lode 3 feet wide, 
worth 5 dwts. of gold per ton, A stope in back of No. 2 level, on thenorth part 
of the lode, bas been stoped 46% varas; lode 5 ft, wide, worth 4 dwts, of gold 
per ton. Astope In the back of the same level, on the south part of the lode, 
has been stoped 7 varas; lode 4 feet wide, worth 7 dwts. of gold perton. We 
have put up a new rise west of No.1 rise 13 varas, on the south part of the lode, 
and is available for stoping this part, and we hope this month to prove the ex- 
tent of the rich pall on the south part of the lode, A stope ip the back of No.1 
level has been stoped 2634 varas; the lode ts 5 feet wide, worth 4 dwts, of gold 
per ton. No. 1 level bas been driven on the lode 34% varas; lode 4 ft. wide, and 
showing a little gold. We have put up a rise In the back of the same level ; the 
lode is 3 ft. wide, but of little value. We are daily expecting an improvement 
both In No, | level and in the rise In back of the same, Tue number of tons of 
quartz sent to the stamps is as follows:—From San Antonio, 431 tons, yield 
4%4 dwts. of gold per ton ; from Kast San Benito, 910 tons, yield 44% dwis, of gold 
per ton ; in all 1341 tons--304°700 ozs. of gold.— JOMUN TONKIN, WILLIAM EVANS, 
DANIEL TONKIN, 

PACIFIC.—The directors have received the following telegram from 
Capt. A. Prideaux, their superintendent :—** We have reduced 20 tons of ore with 
the Manhatton Company, which have produced $650) net.” 

— Feb. 6: Daring the past week the mine yielded 15 tons of ore. We also 
shipped from the mine to the mlll as foliows :—1 ton 1330 Ibs., value $850 per 
ton ; 2 tons 800 1bs,, value $230 per ton ; 850 Ibs., value $60 per ton ; 1 ton 1385 Ibs., 
value $700 per ton ; 2 tons 37 Ibs,, value $200 per ton; and 2 tons 1300 Ibs., value 
$160 per ton.—Batters’ Ledge: Since my last we have here intersected a very 
rich ledge, which ison an average 14 in. wide for 12 ft, long, this being the 

length tt is at present opened, Shortly after cutting this lode we sent | ton 

1330 lbs, of the best to the mill, which yielded near $700 per ton, and 2 tons of 
the poorer ore, which gave about $200 per tou. This is rich silver ore, as the 

same was sent to the mill without veingassorted, Ip the meantime we are mak- 

ing the necessary preparations to extract this oreon a larger scale. The ground 
on the ledge that has not been worked 13 east of cross cut 500 ft. long, west of 

cross-cut 1000 ft., above the cross-cut 7:0 ft. long, and below the cross-cut no 

ground has been worked, Besides these there Is the Buel North Star and seve- 

ral other good ledges, most of which have been worked but very little. All 

other parts of mine are without any particular change to remark. Someof the 





generally conflued thetr purchases to well proven and actively productive pro- 
perties. Going to the extreme southern portion of the metalliferous range tn 
this State, and passing to its terminus, 300 m-les north, we flad Englishmen 
owning and operating mines iu every county throughout this entire distance. 
In Inyo they own the Kelipee— probably the best mine, and inciuding mill, 
water privilege, tramway, avd other improvements, by far the best developed, 
well conducted, and valuable property, in that section of thecountry. Already 
40 stamps are in operation there, with 50 more soon to be added—the whole | 
diiten by water, of which (he company bave an ample and unfailing supply. | 
Their mine, consisting of a large vein of gold-bearing argentiferous galena, is 
well opened, there being already sufficl: nt reserves established to keep their 
mills and furnaces running an cuiire year. In Marigosa county the Ferguson 
Mine, lately sold to Knglish parties, ls opening auspiciously, indicating that 
they obtained it ata figure greatly within its real value. In Tuolumne, Cala- 
veras, Amador, Kk! Dorado, and Placcr we find further fortunate purchases 
made on London account, and embracing both gravel and quartz mining pro- 
pertics. In Nevada county several such sales have been effected, with negocia- 
tions for others, promising to result in still greater advantage to purchasers | 
Btill pending. In buying the Birdseye and Sweetland Creek, bydrauliec gravel | 
mines, our Knglish brethren have done well, as will soon be Cemonstrated, now 

that the «embargo so long placed on their productive capacities by the drought 

has Leen »emoved, The seme will prove truc, and perbaps im a nore eminent 

degree, of the North Amcrica group of gravel mines, also recently transferred 

to English partis. And so we wight proceed, including to our list the Sicrra 

Buties abd many other minueg, until we had swelled it to much greater propor- 





tributers are extracting very rich ore. 

EcLipse.—Mr, Henry Tregellas (under date Jan. 17) reports the 
produce for two wecks, or the first division of January, is about $1509, This 
is derived from the same kind of ore as stamped the last clean-up—from the 
large heap atthe dump, They arenow stampiug the quartz that is coming out 
of the mine at this time. They had only one grinding-pan at work till to-day. 
They pow bave three, with two others to fix up, making five altogether. They 
now be able to treat a larger amount of concentratcd tallings, of which they 
bave a great number of tons on hand. The lode in the 300 ft. level is 6 ft. wide, 
producing at this time about one-half of its size of milling rock, the lode being 
very changeable, The stopes above this level is turning out quartz that will be 
remunerative. In the 220 ft. level they will commence to morrow to stope for 
the silver and galena ores, The smelting-works are completed, and the fire lit 
to dry the masonry, and hope in a few days to be smelting. The machinery 
runs well, especially the turbine, which auswers every pur ose intended. On 
Feb, 3 Mr. Henry Tregellas further reports—Owing to severe storms and frost 
the mill has been fdle for sevcral days, and is still idle. The operations at the 
mine are without change to notice, except that in stoping for silver and galena 
ores on Bluctt’s vein they have a good vein of those orcs, and if the same be 
continuous they can supply the smelting-worka with aconstant amount of emelt- 
ing ores—fturther developments will prove this: 58 tons have been taken to the 
furnace, and shall commence smelting on Feb. 5, The machinery gives satis- 
faction, the new grinding-pans run well, aud in fact so do all other works so 


tions ; the instances already enumerated being sufficient to indicate the general 
character of the properties heretofure passed over to the proprictorship of foreign 
In this connection, it may be pertinent to supplement the able re- 
plies of Ross Browne and others to the enquiry ** Why our mine owners, having 
; such good properties, are so willing to part with them ?’’ by the further re- 
mark that, under our liberal laws, regulating the location and holding of mines, 
a siugie individual may, and in fact frequently does, become the owner of a 
great many properties of this kind ; or make any of them practically available. 
Hence his desire to part with a portion of his interests, that he may a — 
Nearly 
every mincr, though a labouring man, is the owner of a claim of some kind; and 
if he sells it, knows just where he can go and take up another—a knowledge that. 
the capitalist does not always possess, nor if he did could he readily turn it to 
The other reasons that might be assigned, in answer to the 


EmMA OrRE.—There are about 1200 tons of this ore piled up at 
Some 99 tons of 


three lots, of 100 tons each, gave an average assay of $275 to the ton.—Scientific 


element {Is protected against injury from coming in contact with tl 
corner of the zinc element, and is also insulated from the zine element,” 
should be brought in an oblique or eccentric position. This invention also 


of potash with a small quantity of lime, and with sulphuric acid. 


therein, and consists cesentially in causing the said gases 


same time ensures the said gas or gases being supplied to the furn 
they are to be burned at a uniform or ne 
of novelty which constitutes the Invention of Mr. A. Barclay. 

for the same purpose is the Ieading off of the waste gases from 
by sultable passages to assist in the coking of the coal, and 


rectors have received from the mines, through their agents, Moc. “J 
Guthrie, and Co., of San Franctsco, five bars of gold, valned arg 30 
— Feb. 6: I am happy to tell you that we started up onr smeltin ] 
terday, aud to-day telegraph you the following :—* Serions delays ttt, 
now going well. Smelting silver ores; large quantity on hand, “RB va 
ylelding well. Will forward $25,000 silver monthly.’’ Also the fonts 
“ Favourable report min4 division sent, Send locomotive, track » fon thas 
The delays by storms were explained by the reporton the 3rd. jngt i Wikies 
to say that in stoping Blnett’s vein it looks well, but the question ot tela 
on’ can only be proved by development, and that the six miners at x2 iy 
will tell. Our smeiting-furnace works well so far. but I tery much rth LT} 
of the roasting-furnace will not stand so strong a fire ; but at Cerry Gua iteing 
have a fire-stone that has stood a year, and looks better thau when gy. !°tly 
up. and [ have the promise of the same stone if required, and in eunvens Stany 
fails I will post off and get the stone. Our mill, while [ write, js tin 
will, I hope, commence to-night or to-morrow morning. The tenemes , 
run on a track two feet within. N.B.—The bolicr should lay horizontat® r 
by no means should it have or be driven by gear-whecls. Itshould have ly, ag 
and effective brake, because the first half-mile from foot of mountain ae 
on a grade of (say) 90 ft. to the mile at least. The whole engine complet, Tl 
weigh as much as three tons. I have enquired officially of three mak Met 
country, and the lowest is $3020. Booth and Co, told me verhatiy et tth 
wrote me two weeks ago that it would cost $30'0. I will write agaly 8100. 
PINTO (Silver).—The directors have received from their mins 
bars of silver, the value of which is about $1720. "es 9y 
SNOWDRIFT (Silver).—The directors have received advic 
Mr. Ernest Le Neve Foster, their engineer, that 10 tons (American) of sims 
of alive ant 





ore have been sent off from the mines, averaging about 200 ozs, 
ton. This, with the lead, will probably be worth 601. per ton, 
BIRDSEYE CREEK (Gold).—J. A. Stone, Feb, 31; 
now running smoothly. The weather thus far bas been warm and f ing 
for mining. A great quantity of rain bas fallen, and if an average *VOOry 
snow falls in the mountatns the season for water will be long ang QWantttyy 
—Neece and West: I shall clean up ina few days, and will teleg hr 
result at the time I telegraph resultsof Uncle Sam. The old worgst?”! Mth 
claim still seriously retard operations in blasting. Brown's 
steadily night and day; I shall clean up the fore part of ne 
Sam is now running steadily ; but since tho last clean up there bh 
delays caused by heavy rains and sliding of thehigh bank. | hellove ¥ Som 
that I shall do better this run than the last. One cave cime down ve, howene, 
my foreman entirely over, and partially covered two others, Our Covered 
was broken; the other two were not seriously injured. I shal clea MAN sing 
the blocks will stand running no longer—probably ten days or twe Up w 
Tunnel: I am now trying to let a contract of 200 ft., and if stecosety be 
quire it to be ruin with three shifts of eight hours each, working the MM shal 
Monte ALBO,—March 2: Su Ergiolu: The new shaft 
pended for a few days, to enable us to drive off the No. 5 levels 
from shaft, which was commenced last evening. The lode int 
will yleld 4% ton of ore per metre, and in the oppovite end Yt 
size of the level; there is a part of the lodo standiny in the 
exteut I have not yet been able to ascertain, Stopes Nos. 1 and 9 In th 
of No. 4 level, will yield 4 ton per metreeach. A considerabl ‘chan eh "@ bak 
place in Julius Cov<ar cross-cut sizco the date of my last report, and | 
are approaching the Lucifer lode. Lode B.in Julius Cazar leye} west, | {Ok yy 
sent poor, In driving from this level, on lode A, the lode is about ine 
composed of quartz and white fron, and producing occasionally some > Wie, 
of ore, In the rise in the back of the Napeleon level the lode Is poor, Thee 
in the back of this level wi I yield 14 ton of ore per metre. The Galleri 0 Mong 
is still being continued, but the lode is small and poor. The stope tn “oe 
of this level will ylcld 14 ton of ore per metre ; the ground Is very hard for ote . 
BATTLE MOUNTAIN.—In consequence of the block on the Pai 
Railway the following reports from Capt. Richards haveonly Just been rece cif 
—Jan. 25: Bishop’s winge, sinking below the 113 ft., or bottom level, | a 
35 ft., and the ground therein is composed of iron, quartz, &., and as pay dom 
no improvement. The 113 ft. level cross-ent south Is in hard iron pyran 
of progress; this has been set at $8 per foot, we providing all materia} ke slow 
board. I hope for an improvement here. In the 113 and 73 ft. levels no » ad 
ore Is being met with, and the men are removed for the time, taking dow ~. 
of the drifts, which ts producing some good ores. In Thomas's rise, jy fir re 
of the 73 ft. level north, there is some green carbonate of copper, and promt mack 
In the stopes in the back of the 113, north and south of Roach's winge th a, 
produces a fairquantityof ore, in the73 south, near hanging wall side, enti 
bas been met with, and the men are put to bring forward all the are we ing 
223€ sacks have been shipped at San Francisco, per Glory of the Sea a ipl 
sacks have been raised during the past we-k. “ee SL 
— Feb, 1: Bishop’s winze has been sunk 35 ft since my arrival, at present 
no ore, but traces of silver, The 113 cross-cut, cast of the Virgin shat 
pended, and the men pliced on other work. The stopes in the back o 
level, north of Roach’s winze. bave materially fallen off in quantity and , nallt 
The stopes in the back of this level, south of Roach’s winze, are turningdntt % 
quantities of ore. The 113 ft. level north ts suspended, and the men are ae 
to open up stopes in the back thereof. at Truecott’s winze, Other men retin 
log out the eastern side for proof of lode, and raising some good ore therefrom, 
365 sacks ralsed during the week. me 
LUSITANIAN.—March 5: Palhal: The lode in Taylor's engin 
shaft, sinking below the 150, {s worth 2 tonsof ore per fathom. —Biusto's Lode:| 
the 150, east of Taylor's, the lode is 9 feet wide, composed of quartz and Gutatne 
with carbonate of lime. In the 150 west the lode Ix 3 feet wide, worth 2tonent 
fathom. The rise above the 150 14 holed to the winze No. 99, and next mouth 
we shall commence stoping east of the winze, where the lode ylclils 2 tons of or 
per fathom. In the 140 and 130, cast of Taylo's, the lode Is 5 feet wide tom 
posed of quartz, and In the 149 west 14% ft, wide, made up of flookan and quartz, 
In the 110, cast of River’sa shaft, the lode is 2'4 feet wide, unproduetiye The 
lode cortains a little ore in the 90 east, and also in the 70, where the lodey 
6 feet wide. The lode in the adit level, west of Perez's sha‘t, is2 In. wide Carry. 
ing some gond stones of ore.—MilII Lode: In the 38, east of Taylor's, the lode 
1% foot wide, composed of quartz and flookan. The branch in the 38 West of 
slide lode, is very small and poor, and the ground very hard. In the 190 east 
of River’s shaft, on Basto’s lode, the lode is 4 feet wide, composed of quarts 
The slide lode in the 130, south-west of Taylor’s, 1s 1 foot wide, Composed of 
flookan, and In the 130in the opposite direction, 8 in, wide, of the same chara. 
ter. In the rise above the 9) against No. 89 winze, east of River's shaft, the 
lode is worth 1% ton of ore per fathom. In winze No, 91 below the 140, east af 
Taylor’s, the lode is 3 fect wide, worth 44 ton per fathom.—Carvalhal: Ty 
ground in the 60 fm. level cross-cut isa hard gnelss.—Great Lode: In they, 
east of [Incline shaft, the lode is 1 ft. wide, composed of quartz. In the 50 east 
the lode ts 114 ft. wide, worth 4 ton of lead ore per tathom. The lode fs ofno 
value in the 30 east. In the 40 west the lode ta spotted with lead. The lodein 
the 20 east is divided into emall branches of quartz, but letting out more water 
than usual. The adit level, west of Inclineshafton the slide, ts In harder gropnd, 
the lode ia 1 foot wide, composed of flookan aud schisto. The rise above the 
10, on caunter lode, is unproductive. In the 20, north from caunter lode, the 
lode is 4 feet wide, yielding stones of lead and blende. The 30 is going west, on 
a lode 2% feet wide, composed of rusty quartz and mundie, 
PONTGIBAUD.—March 2: Roure Mine: The 80 metre level, south 
of Agnes’s shaft, yleldsa little ore, and looks promising. The 80 fm. levelcrom 
cut, towards Virginte’s lode, continues In hard sparey ground. The 6) metre 
level south, on Virginie’s lode, ylelds 4 ton of ore per fathom; the same lev 
north ylelds 4% ton, and therise above ylelds saving work, ‘The 49 south lapr 
ducing % ton per fathom, and the same level north % ton. The 20 south yields 
stones of ore irregularly, but the 2° north ts unproductive on both parts of the 
lode. The lode in the adit north yields 1 ton of ore per fathom, and in theadit 
south a little saving work. The mill adit south bas opened some good ground 
during the last month's driving, but is now not quite so good ; it continues to 
open tribute ground ; the same level north yields stones of ore.—La Grange: 
The 109 metre level north, on the western part of the lode, yields a little orey 
work, and opens tribute ground of low quality.—Mtoche: The winze in the 2 
yields about % ton of ore per fathom ; theadit winzels unproductive, Webave 
two tribute pitches, ylelding some pretty good ore.— Labrousse: Basset's shaft, 
sinking below the 129, continues rather kard. The 120 south yields 1 ton of 
ore per fathom, and the 190 south 1 ton per fathom. The rise in the back of 
the 109 gives 44 ton per fathom. The 80 south continues on a hard, coarse lode, 
yielding 4 ton per fathom. The rise behind this end yields 34 ton per fathom, 
The 60 fm. level south is in a kindly lode, yielding orey work ; the lode wher 
being undercut bebind thisend in 15 ft. wide, ylelding 3 tons of ore per fathom, 
—Pranal: The 70 north is unproductive, The same level, on the eastern part, 
ylelds 4% ton per fathom. The 70 south is in a good lode, worth 2 tons per fm 
The 5° north is poor. The 30 south has entered a change of ground, and will, 
we hope, soon enter orey ground. The 8 metre level, on No. 2 lode, is poor, but 
the same level on the western part of St. Mathew’s lode yields some good or, 
St. George's shaft ia holed to therise from the 50, and we hope toccmpl« te It to that 
level this month.—Surface: The weather baving been five during the past 
month our dressing has gone on without interruption, Our samplings have 
amounted to 290 tons.—St. Amant: The 25 metre level, north of Susan's shalt, 
is in a lode 4 ft. wide, containing carbonate of lime, spotted with lead ore, The 
rise behind this end has met with old workings at 15 metres above the back of 
the level, showing that our predecessors took away what ore they could in the 
bottom of the adit level, The 25 metre level sonth is unproductive, —Labrugit: 
The Monlin adit level ylelds stones of ore and barytes. At Laplanche the lode 
bas been deranged bya slide, which we hope may have but a temporary influent. 


(for remainder of Foreign Mines sce to-day’s Journa!.] 
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GALVANIC BATTERY.—In theimproved battery invented by Mest’, 
PREVOST and BARJON, of New York, the zine element is made conical, will? 
the carbon elemeutig made iu the form of a cy!Indrical cup closed at the bottot, 
and provided at or near its top with a ring or collar of gutta-percia or inilia- 
robber, in euch a manner that by theconical form of the zinc element the effect 
of the exciting liquid in the vase Is materially increased, and by the gutta pore 
or indla-rubber collar on the cup-shaped carbon element, the evaporatiot © 


the exciting Hquid contained in the sald cup is counteracted, and the oe 
e eC 


a solution of bichromaté 


UTILISING BLAST-FURNACE GASES,—The invention of Mr. J.D 
LANGLADE, forgemaster, of Paris, relates to the treatment of the gases ecta 
from blast-furnaccs, and to the application of the same to the heating of re 


e 
beratory-furnaces, and to other heating purposes, also to apparatus empl 
to pass throug 


4 in washing @ 

ne regenerator 
ec, whieh at the 
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mor . aes The feat? 

arly uniform pre: “— Kilmarnock 
blast-furnace 
admixed or 0% 


lates to a liquid for galvanic batteries, made Ly mixing 


regenerator, euch, for cxample, as Slemens’ regenerator, ane 
purifying the said gases by causing them before entering tl 
pass through an apparatns specially constructed for the purpos 





far as completed, and wheu fully so he has pe dou ‘vt of their success.—[The dl- 





with air to assist combustivun, 
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CHAPLIN’S PATENT STEAM ENGINES & BOILERS 








(PRIZE MEDAL, INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1862), 


The ORIGINAL combined Vertical Engines and Boilers, introduced by Mr. 
CHAPLIN in 1855. Each class kept in Stock for Sale or Hire. 


WIMSHURST, HOLLICK, & CO., ENGINEERS, 
WORKS: REGENT’S PLACE, COMMERCIAL ROAD EAST, LONDON, E. 


(At Regent’s Canal, near Stepney Station). 
CITY OFFICE: 117, CANNON STREET, LONDON, EC. 
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STEAM CRANE, 
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"MANUFACTURERS OF 


ions, Artesian Wells, &c., to any der th. 
26 Treble Barrel and other Deep Well Pumps. 
No, 136.—Vertical and other Portable Steam-engines, 
No, 185.—Horizontal and Vertical Steam Pumping-engines, 
No, 112.—Single and Doubl:- purchase Crab Winches, 
No. 108.—Pulley Blocks cf all sizes. 


No. 


123.—Bottle and other Lifting Jacks. 
No. 94.—Double-barrel Pumps, for Mine or Quarry use 
No, 44.—Portable Wrought-iron Pumps, 


ditto ditto 


No, 102,—Bernays’s Patent Centrifugal Pumps, of all sizes, 









TURINES, WATER WHEELS, WIND ENGINES, 
YDRAULIC RAM, FIRE ENGINES, &c. 
Catalogues and Estimates on application, 


THE H 


MTEAR AND COS CIRCULAR FELT ROOFING 


A 
HYDRAU 


Te HATA SAUNA 

Mo iHeANETUCLATCESTTE AA 

jg USES HS 
Pe 
a 


LSO EVERY OTHER DESCRIPTION OF 


LIC AND GENERAL MACHINERY, 


COMPRISING 


FoR 
GREAT ECONOMY 


AND 


and plans, address,— 
M‘TEAR & CO, 


STREET, LONDON; 


MANCHESTER; 


BELFAST. 


AND CO., 


Hydraulic and General Engineers, 
yHITEFRIARS STREET, FLEET STREET, LONDOE. 
ee 





CLEAR WIDE SPACE, 


For particulars, estimates, 


\\ 
20, BUDGE ROW, CANNON 


54, PORTLAND STREET, 


OR, 
CORPORATION STREET 





IMMENSE SAVING OF LABOUR 
TO MINERS, IRONMASTERS, 


ORE-CRUSHING 
MACHINE, 


FOR REDUCING TO SMALL FRAGMENTS ROCKS, ORES, AND MINERALS OF 
EVERY KIND. 


This is the only machine that has proved a success. This machine was shown fn full operacion at the 
Royal Agricultural Society’s Show at Manchester, and at the Highland Agricultural Society's Show 
at Edinburgh, where it broke 1% ton of the hardest trap or eT in eight minutes, 
and was AWARDED TWO FIRST-CLASS SILVER MEDALS. It has also just re- 
eclv(d a SPECIAL GULLY MEDAL at Santiago, Chill. 


OR 


It ia rapidly making ite way to all parts of the globe. being now in A oy are use in California, Washoe, 
Lake Superior, Australia, Quba. Chili, Brazil, and throughout 
Read extracts of testimonials :~— 


¢ United States and England, 








For illustrated catalogue, circulars, and testimonials, apply to— 


AWARDED TWENTY GOLD AND SILVER FIRST-CLASS PRIZE MEDALS, 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS, RAILWAY COMPANIES, EMERY AND 
GRINDERS, McADAM ROAD MAKERS, &o,, &o, — 


BLAKE'S PATENT STONE BREAKER, 
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Sanger, June 6.—We have had one of your stone 
breakers in use during the last 12 months, and 
Capt. Morcom reports most favourably as to ite 
Capabilities of crushing the materials te the re- 
quired size, and its great economy in doing away 
with me yo Co 
. ‘or the Parys Mining Company, 

H. BR. Marsden, Esq. JAMES WILLIAMS, 
' 


The Van spning. 4 o¢ (Limited), Van 
Mines, Lianidloes, Feb, 6, 1871 —Our machine, a 
10 by 7, is now breaking 180 tons of stone for the 
erusher every 24 hours, I may say, of all our 
machinery, that for simplicity of construction 
and dispatch in their work, they are equal to any- 
thing in the kingdom, but your stone breaker 
surpasses them all W. WILLIAMS, 

. R. Marsden, Keq., Leeds. 


Chacewater, Cor nwall, Jan, 27, 1869.—1 have 
t pleasurein stating that the patent stone 
reaker I bought of you some three years ago 
for mines in Chill,” continues to do its work well, 
and gives great satisfaction, It crushes the 
hardest copper ore ee it threugh 4% inch 
size by horse power—with great ease. can 
safely recommen. d it to all in want of a crusher ; 
Can be driven by steam, water, or horse power, 
H. RB. Marsden, Esq. JAMES PHILLIPS, 


Terras Tin Mining Co. (Lim&ed), near Gram- 
pound Road, Cornwall, Jan. 1871,.—Blake’s patent 
stonecrusher, supplied by you to this company, is 
a fascinajion— the wonder and admiration of the 
neighbourhood. Itssimplicity is also surprising, 
Persons visiting it when not at work have been 
heard to remark, “ This can’t be all of the ma- 
chine.” It will crush to a small size from 8 to 
10 tons of very hard and tough elvan rock per 
hour; takingi nto its leviathan Jaws pieces of the 
hardest rock, weighing 200 lbs. or more, masti- 
cating the same into small bits with as much ap- 
parent ease and pleasure as dees a horse his 
mouthful of oats, On every 1(0 tons of the rock 
crushed ky the machine there is a direct saving 
to the company of not less than £5 over the pro- 
cess of hand labour previously adopted by them, 
and the indirect saving much more, the machine 
being ever ready to perform the duties required 
ofit. It breaks the stuff mueh smaller, and in 
form so fitted for the stamps, that they will pul- 
verise one-third more in a given time than when 
performed by hand labour. 

Jos. GILBERT MARTIEN, 

H. R. Marsden, Eeq., Leeds, 


Welsh Gold Mining pany, Dolgelly.—The 
stone breaker does its work admirably, crushing 
the hardest stones and quarts. WM. DANIEL, 


Ovoca, Ireland.—My crusher does ite work most 
Batistactorily. It will break 1@ tons of the hard- 
est copper ore stone per hour. 

WM. G. ROBERTS, 
General Frémont’s Mines, Oalifornia.—The 15 
by 7 in. machine effects a saving of the labour of 
about 80 men, or $75 perday. The high estima- 
tien in which we hold your invention is shown b 
the fact that Mr. Park hasejust ordered a thi. 
machine for this estate. SILAS WILLIAMS, 
‘our stone breaker gives us great satisfaction. 
We have broken 101 tons of Spanish pyrites with 
it in seven hours, DWARD AAROK, 
R. Marsden, Esq. Weston, near Ruacerp. 











The above drawing shows the construction of this cheap ane handsome roc 
bowmuch tsed for covering factories, stores, sheds, farm buildings, &c., the 
principals of which are double bow and string girders of best pine timber 
ected with % in. boards, supported on the girdcrs by purlins running longi 
adinally, the whole being covered with patent waterproof roofing felt. These 
vofss0 combine lightness with strength that they can be constructed up tc 
100 ft. span without centre supports, thus not only affording a clear wide space, 
bt effecting a great saving both in the cost of roof and uprights. 
They can be made with or without top-lights, ventilators, &c, 
ny description executed in accordance with plans. 
Br. to 60s. per square, according to span. size, and situation, 


Felt roofs of 
Prices for piain roofs from 


Cc BLTt 


—~AL B. MARSDEN. SOHO FO 
MEADOW LANE, LEEDS, 


MAKER IN 


UNDRY, 


THE UNITED KINGDOM. 











Mi nufacturers of PATENT FELTED SHEATUIING, for covering ships’ bot- 


tons undi r copper or zine, 


INOMOKOUS FELT for lMning damp walls and under floor cloths, 
DRY HAIR FELT, for deadening sound and for covering steam pipes, thereby 


aving 25 
PATEN 








reent.in fuel by preventing the radiation of heat. 

! ASPHALTK ROOFING FELT, price !d. per square foot. 
Wholesale buyers and exporters allowed ‘iberal discounts, 

PATENT ROOFING VAKNISH, in boxes from 3 gallons to any quantity re- 
guired, 83. per gallon, 





IS 40 PER CENT. CHEAPER THAN THE ORDINARY KINDS. 


Mr, ALFRED HEWLETT, of the Wigan Coal and Iron Compan 
years, and find it to answer exceedingly well for lubricating purposes,” 








y, says:—“T have used jt for two 


THE DON ECONOMIC LUBRICATING OIL 


THOMAS TURTON AND 


MANUFAOTURERS OF 
TURNING TOOLS, CHISELS, &c, 


NECTING RODS, STRAIGHT and CKhANE 
AXLES, SHAFTS and 
FORGINGS of EVERY DESCRIPTION 
DUUBLE SHEARSTEEL 


SONS, 
CAST STEEL for PUNCHES, TAPS, and DIES, 


(AST STEEL PISTON RODS, CKANK PINS, OO} 


Mr. NASMYTH, the Inventor of the Steam-Hammer, says :—“ 
effective and durable lubricant, having remarkable properties in t 
had got set fast.” 


Ciel 


the Don Oil instead. 
Any company desirous of trying it before adopting it may do so 
Circulars containing particulars sent on application. 


PRICE—By the Ton of 253 Gallons, 23, 6d, a gallon; by 








In face of these and hundreds of other letters to the same effect, it is a MBRE WASTE OF MONEY to use 
the dearer kinds for the engines and machinery of collieries and mines, numbers of which are now using 


IT am highly pleased with it asa most 
he way of setting free bearings which 


















at our risk and expense, 


the Cask of 40 Gallons, 2s, 9d, 





Y 


BLISTER STEEL, T. 
SPRING STEEL, 


VILBS MARKED 
URTON 
EDGE TOOLS MARKED 


’@ GERMAN STEEL, WM. GREAVES & SON 
Locomctive Engite, Railway Carriage and Wagor 





DUNCAN 


AGENTS WANTED AT HOME AND ABROAD. 





BROTHERS, 


Springs and Buffers. 


SHEAF WORKS AND SPRING WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 
LONDON WaRevouse, 35, QUEEN STREET, CANNON STREET, CITY, E.C 


—Nhere the largest stock of stecl. files, tools, &c., may be selected from. 


By ag 
D text 
Ren tf; 
e made, 


4 
TANNERS AND 


MILL Baxps, 


ure 





Peelal method of 
» and imperme 
Al for 


Pump bnekets, and ts the m 
It may be had of all dealers in leather, and of 


AND T. HEPBURN AND SONS, 
CURRIERS, LEATHER MILLBAND AND HOSE PIPE 


MANAGERS, 


DON OIL COMPANY, 2, BLOMFIELD STREE 






T, LONDON, E.C, 











@P BU R WSs 








MANUFACTURERS, 


LONG LANE, SOUTHWARK, LONDON, 


Prize Medals, 1851, 1855, 1862, for 
OSE, AND LEATHER FOR MACHINERY PURPC3SEF, 


preparation, this leather is made solid, perfectiy clos 
able to water; it has, therefore. all the qualifications 
ost durable material of which they cap 


BY APPOINTMENT TO HER MOST 


BOILER EXPLOSIONS AVOIDED BY USING PAYNE’S ANTI-CORROSIVE FLUID. 


It is highly recommended by Engineers to Proprietors of Steam Boilers (Marine or Stationary) for PREVENTION and REMOVAL 
of INCRUSTATION. The price is 6s. per gallon. One gill per horse power per week will remove any incrustation from old boilers, 





and keep new perfect. | CERTIFICATE. ] 


It is inodorous and perfectly harmless, even when swallowed. 


ORDERS ADDRESSED TO 


PAYNE AND CO., 
88, CHERRY GARDEN STREET, BERMONDS 


jurious to iron or brass, 
“ Mr, Payne,” 








GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


“19, Staunton-terrace, Blue Anchor-road, S.E., March 12, 1869. 
“DEAR Sir,—I have minutely examined your Anti-Corrosive Preparation, and can state with confidence that in no way 1s it in- 










4 


i. R. L, HOOPER, M.R.C.S,L, 









EY, LONDON, SE. 
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THE 


IN USE AT THE FOLLOWING QUARRIES :— 
Carnarvon and Bangor Slate Co. ... 5 Pumps. 


Kellow, J. E., North Wales Slate Co... 1 

New Zealand Quartz Crushing and 
Gold Mining Company... ... as 2 

Scott, R. W., Dungannon, Ireland |) 1 


Foster, J.S., Hebburn Quarries ... 1 
IN USE AT THE FOLLOWING CHEMICAL 


WORKS :— 


Alum and Ammonia Co., Bow Common 
Barnes, W.C., Hackney Wick... .. 
Burt, Boulton, and Hayward, Tar 
Works, Millwall... 1 
Cory and Co. , Manor-street, old Kent- 
roa a 
Whiffen, Thomas, Battersea ... 
Jones, W., and Co. Middlesborough... 
Jarrow Chemical Co., South Shields.. 
Richardson, J. G. and N, H., Jarrow- 
on-Tyne ... 
Read, Holliday, & Sons, Huddersfield 
Sheldon, Nixon, and Co., West Jarrow 
Tennant, C., and Co. , near Newcastle. 
Webb, H, & Co. (Manure), Worcester 
Union Chemical Company, Stratford.. 


Pe 20 


me ATOR 


Adelaide Colliery, Bishop Auckland .. 


Acomb Colliery, Hexham ... wr ove 
Blackfell Oolliery,Gateshead _... boo 
Black Boy Colliery, Gateshead ois 


Castle Eden Colliery .. 

Crofton, J. Ct., near Ferryhill 
Carr, W.C., Newcastle ; ne 
Btherloy. Colliery ane aN ev 
Gidlow, T., Wigan 


2 Pumps. 


” 
” 
” 
” 


IN USE AT TIE 


Haswell Shotton, and | Easington Coal Co. 


Lochgelly Iron and Coal Company 
Leather, J. T., near Leeds ... , 
Lumley Colliery, Fence Houses ... 
Monkwearmouth Colliery, Sunderland... 


Bede Metal Company, Jarrow _... 
Bagnall, C. and T., Grosmont Ironworks 
Consett Ironworks 


. 
_ 


Castleford Foundry Company, Normanton 


Ellen Rolling Mills,Maryport .. ... 


THE “SPECIAL” STEAM PUMP AS APPLIED FOR 


The arrangement in the accompanying illustration 
shows an economical method of draining mines without 
the expense of erecting surface-engines, fixing pump- 
rods, or other gearing. A boiler adjacent to the pit's 
mouth is all that is necessary on the surface; from 
thence steam may readily be taken down, by means 
of a felted steam-pipe, to connect the pump with the 
boiler. The pump may be placed in any situation that 


may be convenient for working it, and connecting the 


steam, suction, and delivery pipes. 


These engines can be fixed and set to work in a 


PRICES 


RROD OeR PR DR ep 


Bate 2g 


: Pumps. | 





Ik 


1 Pumps. 


2 
2 
1 
1 


SOLE MAKERS OF 


p Over 1000. in Use. 


North Bit:hburn Co'lieryv, Darlington ina 
Newton Cup Colliery, varliag ton... ‘ 
Norm inby Mines es a tee ose 
Oa’ ceashaw t ‘oll: ory .:. aes 100 
Fe132’s West Colliery 

Pease, J.anlJ. W., ner Crook 

Peis3, J. ani J., Branton Clie yy 
Pes.swood Colliery, ne .r Mo‘peth 
Pelton Fell Coll.é: esas ke 
Railey re.l Colliery, Darli ington a 
Rigat Hon. Karl vu-ham, Fen-ze Ho: 4ses 
Skelton wines see ets ee 
South Beawell Collie ry <e eee 
St. Helens (Lind aie) Colli ory sie ove 


ONWORKS AND ROLLING 


Gilkes, Wilson, Pease, and Co, Middlesboro’.. 


Lloyd and Co, "Mid 2lesborou gn. 

Solway Hematite Iron Company, Mary 2 Tt. 
Vaugha’, Thaoma3, Middlesborough - 
The Shotts Iron Company, Edinburgh ste 


STEAM 





FOLLOWING COLLIERTES:— 





All Double-Acting: 


(Mancr 16, un 


TANGYE BROTHERS AND HOLMAN 


10, LAURENCE POUNTNEY LANE, LONDON, 
CORNWALL WORKS (TANGYE BROTHERS), BIRMINGHAM, 


PUMPS. 


NOTE, 


Requires NO Shafting, Gearing 
Riggers, or Belts. 





h. 


—_—— 


No. 
a 


HOLDER! 
rehasers 
pu I 


Recomme 
TANKERVI! 
A few rea 


Works at any Speed, and any Preg. ee 
sure of Steam. 


Me * 











Will Force to any Height, vow 
44, 
Delivers a constant stream, filowing 5 
+S Asshe 1 
A 
Can be placed any distance away on 
50 Bog, 
from a Boiler. 1 Caled 
1 
Occupies little space. 8 Coa 
2 Caru 
Fi 
Simple, Durable, Economical, 0 Don Ped 
3 e 
Senay 
5 Kast Lov 
100 Eclipse, 
20 East Bot 
wante 
5 Emma (f 
15 East Car 
2 Fumps. | Stott, James,andCo., Burslem .. 1 Pumps w. Hl. B.S 
" Seaton Delaval Coal Company,near Newcastle 1 prices, aud 
i > Thornley Colliery, Ferryhill’ ..  .. ow. 2” 
1 ‘ Thompson, John, Gateshead ove . R. Y 
2 9% : rimdon Grange Colliery oe * uo 5 ae \ 
5 Tudhoe Colliery .. eos ue ae 
1 i. Vobster and Mells Colliery ... 1 we jf Rh, W 
2 et Wiidrington Colliery, Morpeth die ow 2 BR 
a Whitworth and Spennymoor Colliery .. .. 3 , Bincy dese 
1 at Westerton Colliery, Bishop Auckland ... oo Laie —s+ “4 
1 % Wardley Colliery, Gateshead oo we 2G M* 1 
1 a Westminster Srymbo CoalCompany .. ww. 2 4 
° » | Weardale Coal and Iron Company oo =e Gy DW 
” ms 
uN 
MILLS:— =<" 
2 Pumps. | Whitwell and Co., Stockton eco - 3 Pump git 
1 * Whessoe Ironworks, Darlington .. om oe Leg M aa ¢ 
1 i West Cumberland Rematite Iron Company io ee pa great rise in 
2 Westbury IronCompany .. 6 we oe gg ae 
ti N INE 
r ie i * The | 
DRAINING MINES. sp a 
is So 
” 3. 
” 4— 
» b=! 
aes 
comparatively short time, and also at a very small aoe 
outlay. They are used in large mines as auxiliary ) a 
Business tr 
engines, and will be found invaluable adjuncts in al ported yey 





mining operations, 


for ready access to all working parts, 


To estimate the quantity of water to be raised by any 





N ES 
L 

9, ON: 
Messrs. Hoi 


given size of pump refer to the tabulated list below. It commissions 


they may be 
the most expe 


is recommended to use long-stroke pumps where the a position to 


Clients sub: 
to the value, 


height exceeds 100 ft., so that the largest result may in the Unitec 


FOR SALE 
Beldon ; Clift 


be obtained with a minimum wear and tear of the pump 20 Cwm Dwy 


Queen, and ¥ 
Rickett share 


pistons and valves. The pumps are provided with door? WANTRD.. 


Also @ Ited H 


MESS 


17 years), ha 
30 Allt-y-Cri 
50 Aberdaun 
. Bedford © 

30 Bog, £254 
80 Bronfloyd 
2 Carn Cam 
50 Cathedral 

3 Cook’s Kt 





Diameter of Water Cylinder ......... 


Strokes per minute ............s0eceeeees 


Gallons per hour ....seceeceeseeees eecccee 





Diameter of Steam Cylinder .......... 


..inches 


--inches 


Length of Stroke ......sesce sessessesseeees inches 


2} 
1} 
6 

100 

310 

£10 








50 | t0 | 50 | 50 | 80 





815 | 2250 | 1830 | 3250 | 7330 | 5070 ; 7330 
| } 





nas 


1 
50 


9750 
| | 

£20 £35 | £30 £40 \447 10, £50 |£52 10 £57 ad £50 | £55 | £65 | £85 | £70 | £80 
| | \ | | 





8 8 8 8 10 10 

4 6 7 8 6 7 

12 12 12 18 12 12 

50 50 50 35 50 50 
3250 | 7330 | 9750 |13,000} 7330 | 9750 

















12 

. 

18 

35 
13,000 
£100 





10 
24 





14 


48 





16 


24 


100 Chontales 
26 25 Caldbeck 
AY. Breg 
rake Wa 
64) 10 E. Bottle 
3 : a Van, 
mma, £3 
t 7 East Love 
1 East Base 
5 Eberhard! 
100 Relipse, 11 
=m 10 East Cara 
100 Excelsior, 
_ 20 Franco Go 








R. GE 





IF BRASS LINED, OR SOLID BRASS OR GUN 


Y-METAL WATER CYLINDERS, WITH COPPER AIR VESSELS, EXTRA, ACCORDING TO SIZE, 


No.4, 
5 Minera, £34 


Any Combination can be made “petw een the Steam ard Water Cylirders, provided the Lengths of Stroke are the same, thus—8 in. Steam and 8 in. Water, oF ton, £554; 2 
10 in. Steam and 3 in. Water, adapted to height of lift and pressure of steam, and so on. 


TANGYE BROTHERS & HOLMAN, 10, Laurence Pountney-lane, London, 4 EC. 
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